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Black Diamond 

Performance Lichtware 

LED technology 


enix IQ 


Smart lighting for the backcountry, the Zenix IQ 
provides non-fading, constant illumination in two 
modes: a collimated one-watt LED for a long-range 
beam, or two SuperBright LEDs for close-range 
ambient light. A single switch toggles between four 
settings for each mode - min, mid, max and strobe - 
and remembers the last setting you used.This lamp 
also supplies constant illumination and comes with 
a battery power meter and Find Me light. 
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Spot 

SPORTOUTDOOR 


Ion 

SPORT OUTDOOR 


Moxie 

SPORT OUTDOOR 


Cosmo 

SPORT OUTDOOR 


As the only batteries-in-the-front 
headlamp available with a one-watt 
HyperBright bulb and three 
SuperBright LEDs, the Spot's compact 
exterior disguises its powerful punch, 
providing far-reaching illumination 
for climbers, skiers and backcountry 
travellers. 


The essential little Ion is equipped 
with two SuperBright LEDs for bright, 
proximity lighting. Stash it in your 
pocket, keep it in your first-aid kit 
or toss it in your pack. 6V battery 
included. 


You can't hug trees if you can't see 
them.The Moxie Headlamp uses 
3 AAA batteries to shine its four 
SuperBright LEDs up to 21 m.This 
flower-printed version of the Cosmo 
includes a dimming switch. Great for 
hiking, backpacking, climbing. 


Tiny but packed with features. 
Four SuperBright LEDs, three 
brightness settings and 
strobe illumination provides 
bright, close-range lighting 
for go-anywhere use. 




























You will not find a more accurate, reliable compass for any outdoors activity. 
Shockproof, waterproof, with a six-year Australian warranty. Highest quality instruments 
made by Silva Sweden. Available from outdoors adventure/camping 
shops throughout Australia. More information on www.macson.com.au 


Contemporary version of the world's best 
selling compass. Now with a soft, easy-to-grip 
housing made from Dryflex™ for a positive 
tactile feel. RRP approx $32 


Silva Voyager 8010 

Fully featured compass with declination 
adjustment, luminous points for night use, 
all popular map scales. Balanced for worldwide 
use. RRP approx $58 


\eNEW 
Silva Ranger 3 

New version of a classic baseplate compass 
with a luminous strip on the needle and fitted 
with the soft, easy-to-grip red housing made 
from Dryflex™. RRP approx $45 


SILVA Expedition 4 

A full-size baseplate compass with all 
Australian bushwalking map and romer 
scales. Highly luminous. RRP approx $85 


Silva Field 2 

An economical mirror-sighting compass. 
Lightweight, compact. Perfect for land or 
marine use. It floats! RRP approx $47 


The NEW Silva Ranger 16 

A rugged and compact 
luminous mirror-sis 
compass with 
declination 
scale and 
featuring the 
new tactile 
compass \ 
housing made 
from Dryflex™. 

RRP approx $70. 


Ranger15T 

Professional compass used in leading 
expeditions. Mirror sighting. Extremely 
tough and rugged. Luminous. RRP approx $125 


Silva C58 Vehicle compass 

For all cars including 4WDs. Built-in 
compensators to eliminate magnetic 
interference. 12V illumination. RRP $145 


Silva Expedition 54L 

Top of the Silva range. Like Expedition 4 
model but with a precision sighting system 
to give 0.5° accuracy. RRP approx $185 
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Proudly distributed throughout Australia 
by Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd. 
Tel (03) 9489 9766, fax (03) 9481 5368 
Ask us for a free illustrated catalogue and a RRP list 
031006CQMP 
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Tikka Extra Bright 
LED Headlamps 


Tikka XP 


The Tikka XP has a focused superbright LED 
and is packed with many features! 

* Three lighting levels and a flashing mode. 

* A diffuser gives a wide beam but can be slid to the side 
to give a concentrated spotlight 

*A BOOST MODE produces about 50% more light on the 
maximum setting. 

* An automatic power limiter so that you cannot overheat 
the LED in BOOST MODE 

*A battery life indicator. 

* Weighs 95g with 3 xAAA batteries (included) 



A compact two LED light - lasts up to 
140 hours on 3 xAAA batteries! 


A three LED light that lasts up to 120 hours 
on 3 xAAA batteries! 


The Tikka Plus has four LEDs. It has three levels 
of lighting options, a flashing mode and up to 
150 hours run time on the 'economy' setting. 


t/^%. 






TacTikka 


TacTikka Camouflage 


A three LED headlamp with a flip-down red filter to A camouflage version of theTacTikka 
aid with night vision. Specifications are the same as 
for the Tikka. 



A four LED headlamp with a flip-down red filter, three A Tikka XP with interchangeable coloured lenses, 
lighting levels, a flashing mode and a tiltable head piece. Delivered with red, blue and green (NVG) lenses plus lens 
holder and 3 x AAA batteries. Also available in olive drab. 



Petzl has introduced a new LED technology on all headlamps with 5mm LEDs. It produces up to 80% more light than the identical 
models of the previous generation. The result is a significant increase in lighting distance and light duration. For example, the popular 
TIKKA PLUS threw a white light 17m, but now shines up to 32m. The light duration has also increased from 80 to 100 hours on the 
maximum lighting level. 



Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email: petzl@spelean.com.au 
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Environmental snowball effect? 

Are we heading for a tipping point? 


Environmental issues seem to be every- 

where these days—in newspapers, books, tele¬ 
visions shows, photographic exhibitions, plays 
and even movies. It's getting to the stage 
where ignorance of the major threats we 
face—deforestation, rising sea levels, loss of 
biodiversity, drought —must be wilful, a delib¬ 
erate attempt to avoid acknowledging the 
problem. And this attitude is clearly growing 
harder to maintain when even the most scep¬ 
tical politicians admit we have a problem, 
even if they don't yet acknowledge its scale. 

The increased exposure and attention paid 
to environmental issues is, of course, a good 
thing. It brings pressure to bear on indi¬ 
viduals, corporations and governments to 
change their behaviour. This in turn should 
drive demand for green initiatives, from re¬ 
newable electricity to hybrid cars. As the 
popularity of such measures increases, they 
will become cheaper, increasing their access¬ 
ibility worldwide. 

Increasing awareness of climate change 
has also brought greater public understanding 
of the delicate balance between the world's 
natural systems. Issues previously viewed as 
separate and distinct, such as electricity 
generation and loss of biodiversity, are now 
seen to be connected—with human inter¬ 
ference the missing link-and this has led to 
a growing awareness that it just won't work 
to concentrate on certain details while ignor¬ 
ing the big picture. For years the environment 
movement has struggled to connect with 
people over important topics lacking an emo¬ 
tional connection. If you're fighting to save 
an iconic animal, a forest or your immediate 
environment, it's easy enough to make your 
cause relevant to the community; not so, 
for example, the reform of packaging laws. 
However, all that changes with the recog¬ 
nition that everything is linked-that turning 
the tap off while you brush your teeth doesn't 
make it okay to vote for the economy with¬ 
out considering a party's environmental pol¬ 
icies, or invest money in a logging company 
while paying for green energy. 

The links between a healthy environment 
and a healthy economy are also becoming 
clear, with studies increasingly focusing not 
only on the costs of implementing environ¬ 
mentally friendly measures, but on those 
costs associated with not doing so. Friends 
of the Earth's report 'Climate Change—the 
Costs of Inaction', released in October, out¬ 
lines what we might pay for allowing global 
temperatures to increase by 2°C or more 
over pre-industrial levels. Produced by eco¬ 
nomists at the Global Development and 
Environment Institute at Tufts University in 
the USA, the report shows that annual eco¬ 
nomic damages could reach £11 trillion— 
about six per cent of forecast global eco¬ 


nomic output—by 2100 if the temperature 
is allowed to rise by more than 2°C. How¬ 
ever, the action necessary to limit temper¬ 
ature increase to 2°C could cost just one- 
ninth of this figure. Given that global temper¬ 
atures are reported to have risen by 0.6°C al¬ 
ready, it seems a good idea to start spending! 

This doesn't just apply to governments. 
Many corporations, from energy companies 
to search engines and car manufacturers, 
are capitalising on the positive marketing of 
'greening' their business. Instead of pouring 
money into existing technologies, they're 
making the leap now to new ones, giving 
them a head start on their competitors and 
earning goodwill in the process. 

No one can be perfect, on governmental, 
business or individual levels, and there will 
always be compromises made and worth¬ 
while issues ignored in favour of others. 
There isn't time in the day to consider the 
outcomes of every one of your actions, let 
alone the money to convert good intentions 
into the best possible solutions. However, the 
growing awareness of environment issues 
looks set to translate into not only how we 
see the world, but also how we treat it. 

Megan Holbeck 

editorial@wild.com.au 

■ 

The Wild Environmentalist of the Year is a 
prestigious award, recognising an individual 
who has made a commitment to the en¬ 
vironment over and above what is required. 
The winner of the $1000 prize for 2006 is 
Lyndon Schneiders, Queensland Campaign 
Manager for the Wilderness Society (TWS). 
In his 13 years at TWS he has been central 
to an impressive number of conservation vic¬ 
tories including the protection of Queens¬ 
land's south-east forests, saving Shelburne 
Bay from sand mining, and protecting more 
than two million hectares of Cape York's 
east coast. He also led the campaign for the 
creation of the Queensland Wild Rivers Act, 
an Australian first (see Green Pages in this 
issue). Congratulations Lyndon. 

This continues Wild s strong focus on wil¬ 
derness preservation. The summer issue of 
1989 introduced the first Green Pages: this 
magazine contains our 70th environmental 
department. As sharp-eyed subscribers may 
have noticed when they received their spring 
issues, we've taken further measures to re¬ 
duce our impact on the environment All sub¬ 
scriber copies of Wdd and Rock now come 
wrapped in degradable plastic that disin¬ 
tegrates completely within two years. The 
office has also swapped to 100 per cent re¬ 
newable energy, reducing our greenhouse gas 
emissions by around 12 tonnes a year. We'll 
continue to look for opportunities to further 
reduce our environmental impact. ® 
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For your closest stockist email lasportiva@intertrek.com.au 
or phone (02) 9476 0672 


Emotion, Performance. 


SANDSTONE GTX/XCR® 


As always you play the leading role in my adventures. Your technology 
dominates the mountain. With the new hiking line I feel in harmony with 
nature. With every step I take I feel the pleasure of discovery. I walk on all 
terrain in comfort and safety. You have surprised me once again with the 
best in innovation and equipment: Gore-Tex® membrane, choice leather, 
high performance material and Vibram® soles with the new IBS® cushioning 
system. You are a true leader. Let's walk together, never leave me. 


10 % 

LA SPORTIL/A 

innovation with passion 


LA SPORTIVA* is a trader 








Wildfire 


A little relaxes 
garbage collection... 

Rubbish, rampaging walkers and ravenous dogs 



On a recent walk in the Alpine Na- 

tional Park, I was witness to some of the 
most disgraceful scenes of littering I have 
ever had the misfortune to come across 
while walking, climbing or relaxing in the 
Australian outdoors. We started our walk 
at the Tali Karng car park on the Wel¬ 
lington River and were tackling the 16 
river-crossings on our way to Lake Tali 
Karng for our first night's camp before 
heading on to the Wellington Plains. As 
we walked the well-trodden track, it 
wasn't long before we came across 
what could only be described as the tip 
of the iceberg—discarded spaghetti tins, 
foil tuna packets and other food pack¬ 
aging left on the track and in the bush 
numerous dumping places along the 
route. If these relatively minor infringe¬ 
ments on what most of us would re¬ 
gard as common sense—'take your rub¬ 
bish with you'—weren't enough to spoil 
our experience in this beautiful Victorian 
wilderness area, the scene on our arrival 
at Lake Tali Karng was! 

The camping area was strewn with 
litter from one end to the other—food 
packaging, clothes, tins, paper (includ¬ 
ing toilet paper), plastic wrappers and dis¬ 
carded bags of rubbish everywhere. The one 
thing I couldn't quite understand was the fact 
the perpetrators of this horrendous act had 
done all the hard work of carrying the heavi¬ 
est portion of their discarded items—the 
food-all the way in to the lake, but didn't 
have enough mental capacity to figure out 
that the packaging they left behind for others 
to enjoy weighed next to nothing when the 
tasty bits inside had been consumed. 

After completing our circuit of the Welling¬ 
ton Plains we stopped in at the lake's camp¬ 
ing area to do one of our favourite activities, 
a little garbage collection, and bagged as much 
rubbish as we could and carried it out. If 
everyone did their little bit, took their rubbish 
with them and thought about the people who 
would like to enjoy these areas at a later 
date, we all might be able to enjoy a little 
piece of Australia that has been kept beau¬ 
tiful. 

Tony Maasakkers 
Selby, Vic 

Mark Tandy's letter about the state of the 
Overland Track, 'Rumours and mud' (Wild¬ 
fire, Wild no 100), and the response from 
Peter Mooney, General Manager of Parks & 
Wildlife Service, Tasmania (Wildfire, Wild no 
101), make interesting reading. Mr Tandy was 


being too restrained in describing several parts 
of the track as 'safety risks'. My husband 
and I found many sections appalling and 
downright dangerous. Mr Mooney cited a 
one million dollar budget for track main¬ 
tenance. I didn't see any evidence of mainten¬ 
ance work beginning when we went on a 
guided walk last December. 

Despite the conditions—constant rain and 
snow—the guides were firm about our 
group walking in the middle of the track. 
This meant that we waded through water, 
slush, mud and more mud. Frequently the 
duckboards were rotten and/or broken and 
subsided into the soft ground under one's 
weight. In several places deep pools... 
forced us to the edges of the track... 

However, plenty of other walkers (includ¬ 
ing a group of army personnel) didn't have 
such concerns. The track itself was ignored 
as they charged past—some walking, some 
running—through and on plants and mosses. 
'Minimum-impact bushwalking' was not a 
concept adhered to or understood. 

There were too many people on the track 
for the conditions and this, together with 
inadequate track maintenance, ultimately 
will lead to the destruction of the sensitive 
and fragile ecology of the region. Perhaps 
the Parks & Wildlife Service might consider 
how the Department of Conservation cares 


for and monitors the Routebum and 
Milford Tracks in New Zealand. 

Isabel Hodgins 
Lorn, NSW 

During the past 46 years I have ob¬ 
served a dramatic decline in wildlife 
numbers and a similar increase in wild 
dogs in the Benambra area in the 
eastern highlands of Victoria. I have 
lived in this district since 1960, first as 
a jackeroo and since 1970 as a land¬ 
holder. In the 1960s and 1970s wildlife 
was prolific in this area and wild dog 
numbers were low. When 1 purchased 
property in 1970, kangaroos, wal¬ 
labies and emus were a major problem. 
We developed electric fencing over sev¬ 
eral years to reduce their impact on our 
property. 

With the increase in wild dogs during 
the 1980s, swamp wallabies and emus 
became rare in our area. The behaviour 
of wild dogs has changed, from being 
timid to not afraid of people and some¬ 
times aggressive. 

Native animal numbers continued to 
decline until the 2003 fires, which dev¬ 
astated remaining populations. However, 
the dogs survived and are having an enorm¬ 
ous impact on the remaining animals. Now, 
without our kangaroo fencing, the greatest 
number of kangaroos we have seen this 
winter is fourteen. In the 1970s there were 
between 900 and 1000 on a winter's night. 
Possums and echidna have joined our en¬ 
dangered list 

The 'Government Objective' in the 'Wild 
Dog Management Strategy' is 'to minimise 
the impact of wild dogs on economic and 
community values through the implementa¬ 
tion of a community supported strategic 
approach to wild dog management that con¬ 
tributes to the protection of livestock and 
meeting the social outcomes of regional 
and statewide strategies'. There is little ef¬ 
fort to protect native fauna as nearly all 
wild dog control work is conducted on the 
crown-freehold interface. 

In 2006 Parks Victoria has employed a 
Pest Animal Officer at the Eastern Alps Unit 
in Omeo, who has been involved in the 
'Good Neighbour' baiting and trapping 
programmes for wild dogs and foxes. This is 
the first sign of any concern for wildlife. 

To protect biodiversity, wild dog numbers 
must be controlled. 

Geoff and Alison Burston 
Benambra, Vic 
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THE NEW THERM-A-REST TOUGHSKIN MATTRESS 

The Art of Comfort Meets the Science of Puncture-Resistance 



All-condition, puncture-resistant comfort-that's the ToughSkin advantage. This 
rugged new backpacking mattress boasts a top layer of open-cell foam and a 
bottom layer of closed-cell foam that enclose the mattress's air-holding 
seal for unprecedented protection from thorns, sharp rocks, and 
other debris. And, in the unlikely event of a puncture, its 
multilayer construction allows the ToughSkin to continue 
providing essential warmth, comfort, and performance, 
making it ideal for use in even the most challenging 
environments. From the brand that pioneered outdoor comfort 


THERMAREST 

Distributed in Australia exclusively by Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph. (02) 9966 9800 Fax (02) 9966 9811 
e-mailtoughskin@spelean.com.au • httpy/www.spelean.com.au • http://www.thermareslcom 


MSR Fast & Light™ Tents. 
The Hubba "Family" 




Ultra-Light, Spacious,Versatile, Easy to Set Up. 


Hubba™ 


The one-person Hubba is a super light, 

free-standing tent weighing just 

• Spacious: Unique pole configuration provides 
maximum interior space plus a large vestibule. 

• Quick and easy set-up: All-in-one hub and 
clip-pole design is simple to use. 

•Versatile: Can be used as a double-wall tent for 
full protection or in two free-standing tarp- 
shelter modes with footprint (sold separately). 

• Liveable: Vestibule area provides dry entry, 
gear storage and a covered food-prep area. 




HubbaHubba™ II 

The two-person HubbaHubba II has two doors, 

• Spacious: Unique pole configuration provides 
maximum interior space. 

• Quick and easy set-up: All-in-one hub and swivel- 
pole design is simple to use. 

•Versatile: Can be used as a double-wall tent for full 
protection or in three free-standing tarp-shelter 
modes with footprint (sold separately). 

• Liveable: Both vestibules provide dry entry, gear 
storage and covered food-prep areas. 

• No-drip entries: Flies/doors won’t drip inside tent, 
so doors can be opened for additional venting 
options in light weather. 


Mutha Hubba™ 

The mother of all Hubbas - the Mutha Hubba 

is MSR’s lightest, most liveable three-person 

• Two stay-dry entrances and two large 
vestibules make this a really liveable tent, even 
in nasty weather. 

• The hub system makes the Mutha Hubba™ 
really easy to set up. 

• Weighs only and is easily split into the 

inner, outer and poles so everyone can carry 
their share! 

• Floor area: 2.1 m x 1,7m; 

Interior peak height: 1.17m 


The revolutionary MSR® Fast & Light™ tents are more than just lightweight: they’re liveable. 

They’ve been engineered to dramatically increase interior space while keeping weight to a bare minimum. 
Simply put, you’ll have a tent that’s easy to carry, with more room than ever to spread out. 

So now you’ll be comfortable wherever you camp. 




MSR 
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NAGEVI - silver/sage 

women's trailsport 
performance 
men's available in 
charcoal/grey 




GARMONT 


For your nearest stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Fty Ltd. 
1300 174 876 sales@sitro.com.au www.garmont.com.au 


Light-hearted digs 
and digging of dirt 

In Wildfire of Wild no 102, the Outdoor Re¬ 
creation Centre (Victoria) criticised Wild for 
publishing information reported by me about 
the ORC's Adventure Activity Standards 
(AAS) project The matters in contention were 
reported correctly... 

Control of information is a feature of the 
AAS project. I have been involved in this 
project both directly and as a critic for more 
than two years. As president of Adventure 
Victoria (AV) I also represent a significant 
stakeholder group. Yet the ORC has long 
refused to release documents to AV that are 
central to understanding the project. That 
the information they contain has been with¬ 
held even from participating stakeholders is 
appalling. That we have had to resort to 
Freedom of Information to obtain them is a 
disgrace. 

The upside is that our independent re¬ 
search yields insights that are not available 
from the ORC. And it is appropriate that a 
few glimpses have appeared in Wild.. .The 
ORC will never thank Wild for publishing 
them, but readers should. 

The ORC must address the big issues: 
whether the AAS pose a threat to the free¬ 
dom we enjoy to conduct the outdoor ac¬ 
tivities we do; and why the ORC and its 
counterparts interstate continue to impose 
a tourism-sector project on the community 
at large. It must address them not in words, 
but in change. 

For more information visit www. 
adventure victoria.org and www.orc.org.au 
Rod Costigan 
Kew, Vic 

I enjoyed Quentin Chester's light-hearted 
dig in Wild 102 (The Wild Life) at some 
bush users' excesses, but I take issue with 
him about not needing to be fussy when 
choosing companions. 

Colin Putt gave some thought-provoking 
advice: 'Choose your companions carefully: 
you may have to eat them.' 

Adrian Cooper 
Queens Park, NSW 

Been there and done that... 

Regarding Nick Willis's 'Be alert but not 
alarmed' in Wildfire of Wild no 102, I've 
been there and done that! Liquid-fuel stoves 
and tanks do present a problem to airlines 
and with good reason. Liquid-fuel vapour 
in a tank and/or within a confined stove (or 
plastic bag) do present a definite explosive 
risk, more so than the liquid fuel. I had the 
same problem at New Zealand's Dunedin 
Airport; however, they were very helpful. 
The International Air Transport Association 
(LATA) has a document detailing what has to 
be done to a stove before it will be accepted 
by an airline. Basically the stove and tank 
have to be thoroughly drained and aired for 
at least six hours, then wrapped in a paper 
towel and placed in a self-locking plastic 
bag. Full details of the document, which has 
to be signed, can be obtained from Federated 
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PERFECT EQUILIBRIUM 
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ENIGMA XCR 


Waterproofness, lightness and 
versatility - three features 
that will lead you to choose 
the Enigma. The Gore-Tex® 
XCR® lining guarantees a 


shoe. Add to that, lacing to the 
toe and reinforcements on the 
upper back and front, and it's 
no mystery that the Enigma is 
a solid and long-lasting shoe. 


Vibram® sole, shock absorbing 
and stabilizing system to offer 
comfort and control to the 
whole of your foot. Its clean 
and functional design means 











Summer Instruction Program 


Comfortable 


More colours, more fun! 

Lightweight. Foot Support 


Mountain Experience Course 

Discover the high mountains. A 6-day 
complete introduction - revamped for2006/07. 

Technical Mountaineering Course 

NZs most comprehensive alpine course. 
Kick-start your climbing career on the TMC. 

Advanced Alpine Skills 

Build on your knowledge, and aim beyond 
3000 metres. 


Private Instruction 


Custom built programs, outside of the box.. 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd, Mount Cook 
New Zealand, ph 0011 64 3 4351834 
mtcook@alpineguides.co.nz 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 



Mountain Rescue Queensland on the 'What's 
new' page at www.geocities.com/fmrqld/ 
Peter Vella 
Nambour, Qld 

On 18 May 2006 I reached the summit of 
Mt Everest via the North-east Ridge. On 
returning to Camp Three I tried to adjust 
my oxygen regulator: it was then that I knew 
I had a problem with the fingers on my left 
hand. 1 removed my.. .mitt and a liner glove 
and the sight of three purple fingers left me 
stunned. How could this happen—I hadn't 
felt the cold through the huge mitts—and why 
were the thumb and index finger completely 
free of frostbite?... 

On summit night I had used an ascender. 
The left mitt had to be forced through the 
handle and the slot was very narrow, es¬ 
pecially at the bottom-only the fingertips 
of the small, ring and middle finger could 
be pushed through to the other side...The 
circulation to these fingertips was cut off 
and they are now very black and sore. I 
wonder how many mountaineers have lost 
fingers this way?... 

On summit night I wanted to take some 
GU gel with me so I emptied four or five 
chocolate-flavoured sachets into my water 
bottle.. .in its open-top insulated cover clipped 
to my rucksack waist-belt. I knew it would 
freeze quickly so I would have to drink it 
fast but the climb took over. At the top of 
the Third Step I removed the bottle-no 
reason to take a kilogram of ice with me to 
the summit The bottle didn't have any ice in 
it at all and 1 drank half of it; boy was it cold! 

Colin Pacey 
Berowra Heights, NSW 

1 have recently had a problem with my... 
Gore-Tex fabric rain jacket that I thought 
may be of interest to your readers. The 
outer fabric of my three-layer jacket has be¬ 
gun to delaminate from the inner layers 
badly. I returned the jacket.. .and it was for¬ 
warded to WL Gore & Associates...for test¬ 
ing. The jacket was returned to me with a 
letter from Gore stating that the jacket is 
old and was perhaps not cared for properly 
and as such had reached the end of its 'fair 
use life'... 

Admittedly my jacket is 12 years old; how¬ 
ever, it has been used very infrequently 
throughout this period. Unfortunately, I only 
manage to go bushwalking for about two 
weeks a year and this is the total extent of 
the jacket's use...As far as I am concerned 
the jacket has not been used hard or abused 
and has been maintained adequately. 

The guarantee for Gore-Tex states that 
the fabric is 'guaranteed for the life of the 
garment'. As I have found with my jacket, 
WL Gore & Associates view 12 years as the 
end of a garment's life, regardless of the use 
it has seen... 

Simon Yu 
Sydney, NSW 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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AltiWARE 


Clip it on, 
flip it up, 

\ read it 
) anywhere. 


The oversized 
display makes 
this altimeter 
WristWare 
great for any 
outdoor 
adventure. 


Aerodynamic 
smaller WristWare, 
this altimeter also 
features weather 
report with 
barometric pressure, 
digital compass and 
chronograph. 


Tools For Adventure 


This multipurpose 
hand-held watch and 
navigation tool has 


Stainless steel 
navigation bezel 
provides tough 
protection. 


perfect weather station, 
as well as a compass. 









Info 


World Rogaining Championships 
in the Warrumbungles 

Dayle Green reports on the news and results 



On 13-14 October, 691 competitors from 
15 countries gathered near Coonabarabran, 
New South Wales, to compete in the sev¬ 
enth World Rogaining Championships. The 
spectacular Warrumbungles National Park 
provided difficult terrain and challenging 
navigation for local and international teams. 

The 24-hour event began at midday on 
13 October. Hotter than average spring 
conditions provided an additional chal¬ 
lenge, with temperatures peaking at 34°C 
on both days. Many teams found them¬ 
selves making unplanned diversions to re¬ 
plenish water supplies at one of the nine 
water drops around the course. 

Course setter Mike Hotchkis planned a 
physically challenging and competitive 
course designed to test route choices, with a 
map area covering 220 square kilometres, 
with 61 controls and a possible 3430 points. 
The winning team overall were the Storm¬ 
ing Southerners, New Zealanders Denis 
de Monchy and Chris Fome, with a score 
of 2610 points, an impressive 76 per cent 
of the points available. 

The event attracted 125 international 
entrants, with teams coming from as far 
away as Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Canada 
and the USA. The event was the largest 
rogaine ever held in Australia and the 
largest .World Championships to date. 

The hot conditions took their toll with 
a procession of blistered feet and heat- 


treated for dehydration at Coonabarabran 
Hospital and a US competitor was bitten 
by an eastern brown snake. According to 
organiser Julian Ledger, this was the first 
snake bite in 30 years of Australian rogain¬ 
ing events. 

While the locals outnumbered the over¬ 
seas teams, the results were truly interna¬ 
tional. The overall winners—de Monchy 
and Fome—also claimed the Open Men's 
world title, while Heather Logie and Julie 
Quinn won the Open Women's competi- 


Flags of the competing nations line 
the road at the event centre. 

Below, competitors gather for the 
start of the Rogaining World Champi¬ 
onships. Both photos Dayle Green 


tion. Quinn added this title to her win 
earlier in the year in the Australian Cham¬ 
pionships. Latvian trio Raimonds Lapins, 
Anita Liepina and Guntars Mankus were 
the winners of the Mixed Open competi¬ 
tion. 

All divisions from juniors to ultra-vet¬ 
erans were contested. The winning teams 
for each category were: novice: Phil Draper 
and Martin Rehwinkel; family: Louise and 
Martin Dearnley; junior men: Louis Elson 
and Callum Fagg, junior women: Amanda 
Fung, Catherine and Lucy Phillips, junior 
mixed: Nick Tippling and Emma Ussher 
(NZ); men's veterans: David Rowlands 
and Greg Barbour (NZ), women's vet¬ 
erans: Thorlene Egerton and Wendy Read, 
mixed veterans: Vivienne Prince and 
Richard Robinson (NZ); men's super vet¬ 
erans: Glen Brake and Ken Walker (USA), 
women's super veterans: Sharon Craw¬ 
ford and Robin Spriggs (USA), mixed 
super veterans: Anne and Bill Kennedy, 
Peter Squires (NZ); ultra-veterans Anne 
Sawkins and Kathy Saw. 

Full details of results and news from the 
rogaine can be found at www.rogaine2006. 
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HOME FOOD DEHYDRATORS 


Available from Myer, David Jones & all leading electrical retailers incl. Harvey Norman, Retravision & Betta Electrical, 

CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BUSH RECIPE BOOKLET! 

FREECALL 1800 671 109 

www.hillmark.com.au 


EAT LIKE A KING - FOR LESS! 


Ezidri - a must have for your next adventure. 


Less weight - Dehydrating removes water, 
the heaviest component of food, making 

it up to 75% lighter! 


Less fuel - Rehydrated food 
only needs reheating, so 
you need 6 times less fuel! 


More taste & more choice 

- Forget overseas-made 
packaged foods, create the 
exact menu you want! 


Ideal for fruit, vegetables, curries, 
stews, soups & much more! 


Hobart to 
Cape York... 
by kayak 

Andrew Hughes paddles 
up the east coast 

The last excuse expired on 19 September as 
the 'Hope and Grace' eased on to Thursday 
Island, Queensland. After six months of plan¬ 
ning and six months of paddling I realised 
that I would now have to get a real job. It 
was the end of the line, the top of Australia. 
Given my lack of paddling experience it had 
been a surprisingly trouble free journey. 

Crossing Bass Strait from the home 
shores of Tasmania was an early test. After 
three patient weeks of paddling across the 
eastern islands, landing at Sealers Cove on 
Wilsons Promontory was a relief-filled high¬ 
light. Bungled surf landings along Ninety 
Mile Beach and beyond were a sidelight, 
and losing hats (three), sunglasses (six) and 
sponges were lowlights. 

Sidling behind Fraser Island and then the 
Great Barrier Reef marked a change of 
situation. Checking the swell and wind and 
studying the maps for protected landings 
and camps—mandatory since departure—be¬ 
came redundant habits. The south-easterly 
wind blew predictably as progress to Cook- 
town in far north Queensland gathered mo¬ 
mentum. Lingering in town for a few days, 
I loaded up with oats, sultanas, tea bags and 
30 litres of water for the final push to the 
top. The landscape was captivating and the 
crocodiles frightening. The current and wind 
pushed me around Cape York and I slapped 
the kayak gently as you would a good 
friend. Having met many wonderful people, 
travellers and locals alike, and seen a side of 
Australia from the edge—beautiful, scarred, 
dynamic—it was impossible to feel anything 
but happy. Maybe a little bit relieved, too. 


ADVENTURE 

OF A LIFETIME 


• climb mount aspiring 
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Tasmanian 
wins World 
Orienteering 
Champion¬ 
ships 

David Rowlands profiles 
the 20-year-old rising 
orienteering 'superstar', 
Hanny Allston 

Tasmanian Hanny Allston won the 
World Orienteering sprint title held 
in Denmark in August. Over the 
last year Allston has announced 
herself as a superstar of the sport 
with a string of firsts. 

The 20-year-old medical student 
began orienteering at the age of 
ten. In 2005 she came third at the 
Junior World Orienteering Cham¬ 
pionships in Switzerland, and at 
the World Championships in Japan 
that year she placed sixth overall— 
at the time, the best placing by a 
non-European ever. 

Europeans have long dominated 
orienteering, particularly the Scan¬ 
dinavians, who invented the sport. 
Allston is the first person from 
outside Europe to get a place in a 
World Orienteering Champion¬ 
ships. She is also the first person to 
win both junior and senior titles in 
the same year, and the first junior 
to win a senior title. Allston re¬ 
ceived her World Championships 
gold medal from Crown Prince 
Frederik, who is married to an¬ 
other Tassie battler. 

The annual World Champion¬ 
ships are divided into long, me¬ 
dium, sprint and relay races. All¬ 
ston has demonstrated versatility 
across all disciplines, winning the 
sprint race by six seconds and tak¬ 
ing out the World Junior Orient¬ 
eering long-distance title by more 
than five minutes in Lithuania a 
month earlier. Allston also an¬ 
chored the Australian relay team 
home to its best result, fourth 
place, in the Danish World Champi¬ 
onships. 

In 2005 Allston was the first wo¬ 
men home in the annual Cradle 
Mountain 80 kilometre race, plac¬ 
ing fourth overall in a time of less 
than ten hours (see Info in Wild no 
97 for more details). She now 
moves into orienteering's senior 
ranks with unlimited potential to put 
Australia on the map. 


The 2006 cross-country 
ski season 


Finn Marsland reveals that, yes, 


The general consensus was that 2006 was 
the worst winter for snow since 1973. How¬ 
ever, if you were keen enough there was 
good skiing to be found all winter. For half 
the season skiers at Falls Creek had to trek 
to the upper trails past Ruined Castle, but 
the tracks around the south side of Mt 
McKay and down towards Pretty Valley 
had plenty of snow and were groomed 
regularly. It was a slow start at Perisher 
Valley, but after mid-August the trails were 
in awesome shape thanks to a grooming 
budget crammed into half the season. 

Some of the club races fell by the way- 
side but most competitions and all the 
championship events at Falls Creek and 
Perisher Valley went ahead. Race organ¬ 
isers were occasionally forced to come up 
with creative new courses. 

With limited snow all winter at the ski 
resorts close to Melbourne, it wasn't sur¬ 
prising that numbers were down for the 
Kangaroo Hoppet at Falls Creek. The 800- 
odd competitors who made it had a great 
event, with an international field as good 
as it has been in the last ten years. Ben Sim 
from Cooma, NSW, won the men's event 
ahead of Pascal Grab from Switzerland, while 
Swiss Olympic bronze medallist Natascia 
Leonardi-Cortesi won the women's event 
ahead of Canberra's KT Calder. 

The Hoppet was also the final event in 
the Australia New Zealand Continental 
Cup (ANC) series, which this year featured 
a close tussle between Sim and France's 


there was one! 


Geoffroy Pais, the only two athletes to con¬ 
test all seven events. Pais took the early 
lead after winning the Australian Sprint 
Championships and held a 30-point margin 
going into the last three events at Falls 
Creek. However, Sim was too strong in 
the final events, finishing with 530 points 
to Pais's 422 to win the series. 

The women's ANC was won by Sa¬ 
mantha Bondarenko from New Zealand, 
who competed in six of the seven events. 
She held off a late challenge from Leon¬ 
ardi-Cortesi, who won the final three 
events to end up just 38 points behind. 
KT Calder was a close third. 

Amongst the junior athletes the biggest 
jump came from Neil van der Ploeg, who 
won the Victorian Sprint Championships, 
tied for the first-placed Australian in the 
Australian Sprint Championships and won 
all the junior events. Aimee Watson from 
Cooma also had a good season, dominating 
the junior distance events. These two will 
lead the Australian charge at the 2007 
World Junior Championships in Tarvisio, 
Italy, in January. 

Preparations are now well under way 
for the northern hemisphere winter. As well 
as the World Junior Championships, Aus¬ 
tralia will be sending teams to the World 
Under-23 Championships and the World 
University Games, both in Italy, and to the 
World Championships in Sapporo, Japan, 
in February. Visit www.hoppet.com.au/xc 
for updates and information. 


Racers making the best of the available snow at the start of the 2006 
Kangaroo Hoppet at Falls Creek, Victoria. Glenn van der Knijff 
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Another Tasmanian 'Great Bushwalk? 

Grant Dixon examines its feasibility 



In recent years the Tasmanian 
Government has marketed the 
famous Overland Track as a 'Great 
Bushwalk', but concerns about 
crowding and infrastructure issues 
led to the introduction of a per¬ 
mit system in 2005. In early 2006 
a survey of local and visiting 
walkers examined the potential 
to develop additional 'great over¬ 
night bushwalking experiences' in 
Tasmania. The Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment is now spending $ 100 000 
on a feasibility study into devel¬ 
oping a new 'iconic bushwalk' 
on the Tasman Peninsula, not far 
from the popular penal-colony 
ruins at Port Arthur. 

Tentatively dubbed the 'Three 
Capes Track', the proposed walk 
would take in Capes Hauy, Pillar 
and Raoul. Premier Paul Lennon, 
not known for his rapport with 
the environment, claimed the 
area was 'a walkers' and a rock- 
climbers' paradise'. Certainly the 
country is spectacular, featuring 
the Totem Pole sea stack and 
300 metre sea-cliffs. There is an 
existing track network in part of the area 
which would no doubt form the basis of 
the proposed development. 

Significant issues the feasibility study will 
need to address include the substantial sec¬ 


tions between Capes Pillar and Raoul that 
lack existing tracks, and the tracts of private 
land in this area, although there is the 
possibility that a boating component could 
be part of the walk. Some people have 


questioned the need for a well-funded 
feasibility study of this new development 
when funds to manage existing tracks state¬ 
wide, especially in the back country, have 
shrivelled. 


Wild Diary 


Wild Diary listings provide information about rucksack-sports events and instruction courses run by non-commercial organisations. Send items for publication to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Email editorial@wild.com.au 



Wildwater Championships 

9 December, Tas 
www.tas.canoe.org.au 

Coast to Kosciuszko BR 

9-11 December, NSW 
www.coolrunning.com.au 
Black Mountain Challenge BR 

10 December, ACT 
boydfamily@netspeed.com.au 
FACC Murray Marathon Dress 
Rehearsal 

10 December, Vic 

www.vic.canoe.org.au 

Tour de Mountain BR 

18 December, ACT 

www.coolrunning.com.au 

RC Murray Marathon 

27-31 December, Vic 

www.redcross.org.au 

National Schools Championships 

31 December-2 January 2007, Vic 

www.vic.canoe.org.au 



Australian Speleological Federation 
Conference Ca 

6-12 January, SA 
www.caves.org.au 


Bogong to Mt Hotham BR 

7 January, Vic 
jlindsal @ bigpond.net.au 



Cradle Mountain Run BR 

3 February, Tas 
www.cradle.ultraoz.com 


Nightgaine 12 hr R 

3 February, SA 
www.sa.rogaine.asn.au 
Summerdash Marathon 

4 February, WA 
www.wa.canoe.org.au 
Nelligen Challenge Marathon 

24 February, NSW 
www.nsw.canoe.org.au 
Metrogaine R 

25 February, NSW 
www.nswrogaining.org 
Metrogaine R 

25 February, Vic 
www.vra.rogaine.asn.au 



Upside Down 12 hr R 

3-4 March, WA 
www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 


Six Foot Track Race BR 

10 March, NSW 
www.sixfoot.com 
Metrogaine 6 hr R 
17 March, SA 
www.sa.rogaine.asn.au 
2 x 6 hr R 
17-18 March, Vic 
www.vra.rogaine.asn.au 
Trailwalker Melbourne B BR 
23-25 March, Vic 

www.oxfam.org.au/trailwalker/melbourne 



Three Peaks Race M 

6-7 April, Tas 

www.threepeaks.org.au 

Australian Climbing Festival RC 

6-8 April, NSW 

www.climbingfestival.com.au 

Autumn 12 hr R 

28 April, WA 

www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 

Autumn 24 hr R 

28-29 April, NSW 

www.nswrogaining.org 

15/24 hr R 

28-29 April, Vic 

www.vra.rogaine.asn.au 



12/24 hr R 

5-6 May, SA 
www.sa.rogaine.asn.au 

Veterans Challenge 12 hr R 

26 May, Vic 
www.vra.rogaine.asn.au 



6 hr R 

16 June, SA 
www.sa.rogaine.asn.au 

Schools Challenge 2 x 12 hr R 

16-17 June, Vic 
www.vra.rogaine.asn.au 

Paddy Pallin 6 hr R 

17 June, NSW 
www.nswrogaining.org 

State Championships Winter 24 hr R 

30 June-1 July, WA 
www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 


Activities: B bushwalking, BR bush running, 

C canoeing, Ca caving, M multisports, R 
rogaining, RC rockclimbing Organisations: 
FACC Footscray Amateur Canoe Club, RC Red 
Cross Rogaining events are organised by the 
State rogaining associations Canoeing events 
are organised by the State canoeing associations 
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Birthdays, celebrations and a new record 

Caving records and recollections 


Steve Bunton reports that Tachycardia 
(375 metres deep) is now the deepest 
cave in Australia following exploration 
by the Southern Tasmanian Caverneers 
last summer. Situated in the Junee-Flor- 
entine area, it is downstream from Niggly 
Cave, formerly Australia's deepest, and 
fills in more of the unknown area be¬ 
tween Growling Swallet and the Junee 
Resurgence. In fact, Tachycardia is only 
80 centimetres deeper than Niggly-well 
inside the error range for cave surveys 
of this magnitude—so there is some 
doubt as to the new record's durability. 
The caves' closeness in depth and prox¬ 
imity ensures that they will receive closer 
attention during the coming summer. 
Tachycardia's final pitch, The Bermuda 
Triangle, is the longest in the cave at a 
sphincter-tweaking 153 metres! The Black 
Supergiant pitch in Niggly Cave is still 
Australia's longest at 191 metres. 

Australia's oldest caving club, Southern 
Tasmanian Caverneers, celebrated its 
60th anniversary in September 2006. The 
event brought together more than 65 
members, including founding member 
Jesse Luckman. 

The national caving body, the Austra¬ 
lian Speleological Federation, will be cel¬ 
ebrating its 50th anniversary at its bien¬ 
nial conference in Mt Gambier from 


6-12 January 2007. The 'Caves, Craters 
and Critters' conference will draw cavers 
from all over Australia and overseas. De¬ 
tails of the conference can be obtained 
at www.caves.org.au. 

Richard Harris reveals that in July 2006 
an Australian cave-diving expedition ex¬ 
plored Kija Blue, a remote, water-filled 
sink-hole in Western Australia's Kimberley 
region. A helicopter was used to ferry 
1400 kilograms of divers and equipment 
to the site, where the team explored and 
mapped the cave and collected water, 
rock and fauna samples for the WA Mu¬ 
seum. Mixed-gas, closed-circuit rebreathers, 
decompression and dive-propulsion 
vehicles enabled dives of up to five hours. 

The deepest known water-filled cave 
in Australia is thought to be 124 metres 
deep. The team reached depths of more 
than 110 metres and explored several 
hundred metres horizontally into the 
system. It's likely that the cave is deeper 
still. The team plans to return in 2007 
to find the cave's limits. 

Craig Challen and Paul Hosie 
about to begin a dive into the 
aptly named Kija Blue. 

Richard Harris 



Australia goes 
bushwalking 

Chris Waugh pulls together the 2006 Great 
Australian Bushwalk 


The 2006 Great Australian Bushwalk 
(GAB) took place on 10 September and 
was a big success. More than 2500 new 
and occasional bushwalkers participated 
in 101 free, guided walks across Australia. 
Experienced leaders were provided by 
the various National Parks Associations 
(NPA) to allow participants to walk safely 
and learn about their environment. 

The GAB aims to dispel the myths 
that discourage new walkers: you don't 
need to be super fit to try any of the 
walks; you don't need lots of expensive 
equipment-just a few key items-and 
many walks are surprisingly close to 
home. Participants were encouraged to 
walk responsibly, with the principles of 
'Leave No Trace' promoted during the 
event. Leaders passed on their enthu¬ 
siasm for local conservation projects and 
provided handy bushwalkers' checklists 
to prepare participants for a lifetime of 
great walking. 


The 101 walks included those in Tas¬ 
mania's rugged World Heritage-listed South¬ 
west National Park, Litchfield National 
Park in the Northern Territory, the Bibbul- 
mun Track in WA, and the Blue Moun¬ 
tains gorges in NSW. 

The GAB is coordinated nationally by 
the NSW NPA, with partner organisations 
including the NPAs in the eastern states 
and territories, the Bibbulmun Track 
Foundation, Darwin Bushwalking Club, 
and South Australia's Nature Conser¬ 
vation Society. The event grows every 
year and the next GAB will be on 9 
September 2007. NSW NPA is seeking 
bushwalking and conservation groups to 
join the event, particularly in northern 
Victoria, western NSW, WA and SA. If 
you are interested, please contact the 
National Coordinator at info@great 
australianbushwalk.org.au or visit www. 
greataustralianbushwalk.org.au for more 
information. 


Sydney 

Trailwalker 

Lauren Henderson reports 
from the annual pain-a-thon 

Four hundred and forty-six teams of four 
lined up to experience the tears, the blisters, 
the triumph and the glory that is the Trail- 
walker on 25-27 August. Teams tackled a 
rugged 100 kilometre track from Hunters 
Hill to Berowra (along the Great North 
Walk-see Wild no 100) and then back down 
to Frenchs Forest. 

Three teams jostled for the lead from the 
outset. The 2005 winners ACTrun and the 
Sunhing Cosmoboys checked in together at 
the 33 kilometre mark, with the Paddy 
Pallin team hot on their heels. First across 
the line were the Sunhing Cosmoboys from 
Hong Kong in 12 hours and 37 minutes. 
Second place went to ACTrun in 13 hours 
and 19 minutes and Paddy Pallin took third 
place with a time of 14 hours and 16 min¬ 
utes. Ongoing Concern was the first women's 
team home, followed by Striders Doing It 
For Themselves. 

A record number of teams competed, and 
96 per cent of them finished with at least 
one member still walking. 
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The Waterworks EX is long-lasting 
and fully field-maintainable, 
featuring a durable ceramic 
element that delivers 
years of protection, as 
well as a second-stage 
PES membrane for 
extra filtering power. 

The Waterworks ggj 

can be cleaned 


recovery, with no ■ / 

tools required for complete 
disassembly. And, thanks to its innovative 
AirSpring Accumulator™, it is capable of pumping 
one litre of water per minute. 


Pocket Rocket ™ 


When you need a filter you can rely on for day hikes, extended 
trips, or heavy use for years to come, you need an MSR 
Waterworks™ or MiniWorks™. Made using only ceramic elements, 
these filters are fully field-maintainable for dependable water 
treatment when you're far from home. 


When it comes to canister-mounted stoves, MSR proves less is more. The PocketRocket is a 
favourite of BACKPACKER Magazine Tester Andy Dappen who said, "This midget flame-thrower is 
one of the lightest backpacking stoves available, and the best cartridge stove I've used." 


Ultra light, pocket-sized: Weighs just 86 grams. Palm-size dimensions. 

Simple, lightning-fast operation: No need for priming, pressurising or maintenance. 
Blazing heat output: Boils a litre of water in under 3.5 minutes. 

Simmer or boil: Clove-friendly controls allow precise flame adjustment and stability. 
Windclip™ windshield: Micro-burner, tri-sectional clip protects flame in light wind gusts. 
Burns MSR IsoPro™ premium fuel: Clean burning, ultimate performance 
from start to finish of canister life. 


a 


MSR 


PocketRocket Titan Kit 

The fastest, lightest and most compact pot and stove kit 
on the market. 

• Ultralight: Only 207 grams (pot and burner). 

• Fast-boiling: Boils two cups (1/2 litre) of water in 
just 2.25 minutes. 

• Super-compact: Stove and 4-oz MSR® IsoPro™ 
canister fit inside the kettle to save space. 

• Easy to use: No priming, pressurising, or 
maintenance necessary. 

• Wind-resistant: Windclip™ windshield protects 
flame in light winds. 

• Minimum weight: 207grams 
Packaged weight: 232 grams 


These filters team easily with 
MSR DromLite™ bags for 
convenient water storage. 

The DromLites have a new 
handle, making filling and carrying 
bags easier than e 
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S C R O G G I N 


Seven marathons in seven days! 



Guy Andrews negotiates the tricky terrain of the NTs Larapinta Trail as 
part of the Endurance Seven. Mark Watson 


OAMs for champions of, 
and for, the outdoors 

In June this year wilderness photographer 
and Colong Foundation campaigner Henry 
Gold was awarded the Order of Australia 
medal '...for service to wilderness preser¬ 
vation through the use of photographic 
documentation'. His work was instrumental 
in securing the protection of wilderness 
areas from the Blue Mountains to Kakadu. 
Gold's work has been featured in many 
Colong Foundation calendars and campaigns. 
Another recipient of the OAM in June was 
Robert Cranage, a long-time cross-country 
skiing and biathlon competitor, coach and 
administrator. Robert and his wife Norma 
are also World Loppet Masters, having com¬ 
pleted World Loppet races in at least ten 
countries. 

More than just a facelift 
for Mt Hotham? 

A new $500 million proposal to redevelop 
Mt Hotham will involve a realignment of 
the Great Alpine Road and raising sections 
of the road on pylons to accommodate more 
parking. A Memorandum of Understanding 
between the State Government and Mt 
Hotham's owner MFS Limited proposes the 
construction of a 500-space car park, 432 
residential apartments and 4000 square 
metres of retail outlets. The Victorian Na¬ 
tional Parks Association states that the pro¬ 
posal would threaten 15 rare, one vulnerable 
and one endangered plant species. It would 
also occupy terrain of very high conservation 
value that is difficult to rehabilitate and, des¬ 
pite the provision of safeguards, put further 
pressure on the mountain pigmy possum. 

Mt Buffalo Chalet no longer 

The managers of the popular Mt Buffalo 
Chalet have announced that it will shut its 
doors on 28 February 2007. The resort's 
managers, the Burbank Group, indicated 
that the poor snow season contributed to 
the decision to close. Parks Victoria has re¬ 
quested reasons for the decision. 

Anyone but the Greens... 

Rod Costigan reports that the Adventure 
Activity Standards (AAS) project has taken 
a surprising twist in its homeland of Victoria. 
As the Victorian elections approached, the 
Outdoor Recreation Centre (ORC) emailed 
its AAS mailing list encouraging AAS sup¬ 
porters to join two minority political organ¬ 
isations. The Recreation Environment Group 
(REG) had 'one major objective and that is 
to put the Greens last and keep them out 
of Parliament' on the basis that the 'Green 
policies for the November election include 
establishing more national parks, alongside 
giving free heroin to addicts'. Their claim 
was that such policies pose a threat to 
recreational access to remote areas. REG is 
closely linked to Four Wheel Drive Victoria. 
According to the ORC, the second group it 


In early October, Ironman legend and 
adventure racer Guy Andrews completed 
the Endurance Seven, a series of seven 
solo off-track marathons on consecutive 
days in spectacular locations across seven 
Australian states and territories. Nav¬ 
igating by GPS and with a support crew 
in tow, Andrews kicked off the event in 
the Gold Coast hinterland, followed by 
a leg of the Larapinta Trail in the NT. He 
then ran sections of the Bibbulmun 
Track before heading east to begin his 
fourth marathon in the Adelaide Hills. 
The Tasmanian leg, the fifth marathon, 


supports, Push for the Bush, is a mountain 
cattlemen's group which had similar policies 
(which I could not confirm). 

None of this relates directly to the AAS 
themselves, but the use of the project as a 
vehicle for the ORC to dabble in politics on 
an anti-parks platform is a significant devel¬ 
opment that will not sit well with many in 
the outdoors community. 

Queensland 'firies' in the drink 

Rob White-Macfarlane reports that the Queens¬ 
land Fire & Rescue Service (QFRS) has 
developed an Australian training course in 
response to the increased risk of white- 
water incidents and suburban flooding. The 
QFRS Swift/Floodwater Rescue programme 
trains rescue technicians and emergency 
services personnel in 'Level Two' rescue on 


involved the imposing Cape Pillar, 
testing his endurance, his vertigo and his 
balance as he was hammered by 80 
kilometre-an-hour winds. The penultim¬ 
ate marathon passed classic surf-lifesaving 
territory along the Great Ocean Road 
between Torquay and Lome, before the 
final leg from Manly to Circular Quay in 
Sydney. Not content to saunter across 
the Harbour Bridge, Andrews defied ver¬ 
tigo and chose the 'Bridgeclimb' route, 
completing some 295 kilometres in seven 
days. For more information visit www. 
thenorthface.com.au 


Queensland's Tully River. The course also 
identifies specific risk areas by 'risk-mapping', 
providing real value to communities at risk. 
All permanent QFRS staff will be trained in 
Level 1 rescue. O 


CORRECTIONS AND 
AMPLIFICATIONS 

The Australian climber killed en route to 
Pumori Base Camp in 2004 was Ben 
Smailes, not Anthony Smailes as reported 
in the Flimalayan Survey in Wild no 100. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are wel¬ 
come. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 
3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Quentin Chester on being well 


Some people look after themselves. They 

eat a balanced diet; they go to gyms and get 
their cholesterol checked; some even say 
no to drugs. It pains me, all over, to say that 
I'm not one of those people. It's true, I do 
watch what I eat Alas, that doesn't leave any 
time for physical exercise. If you want proof, I 
have a substantial body of evidence on my 
side, plus an even bigger one out front. That 
said, I do partake in something that seems to 
be healthy. Every now and then I go bush. 

Just the other day I went walking on Fraser 
Island. For weeks before I'd been living 
with grotty little sinus infections; but enough 
of the children. The point is, I too had be¬ 
come a snivelling wreck. It was so bad I visited 
a doctor for the first time in years. She pre¬ 
scribed antibiotics and nasal sprays, lectured 
me sternly about my lifestyle, told me to rest 
and warned against flying. To be honest, she 
got right up my nose. Not a nice feeling, 
especially as it was pretty crowded up there 


to start with. So I ignored her advice and the 
next day caught a flight to Fraser Island. 

Actually, it was a series of flights. Every¬ 
thing went fine at first. However, with each 
take-off and landing the pain got worse. 
The stale air in the cabin didn't help, either. 
Sitting through the safety demonstration for 
one last time, I felt as though my sinus pas¬ 
sages were about to explode. By the time we 
were airborne I was whimpering, my hands 
over my eyes. Tracey, the flight attendant, 
dropped by to ask if there was a problem. 1 
nearly said, 'I think I'm going to explode' 
but realised that it wasn't a good line to use 
on public transport these days. 'No', I said 
instead, 'I'm fine, I just wish I could open a 
window". Tracey nodded and looked down the 
aisle with a knowing smirk, a smirk that said, 
'Hey everyone, check out this wacko in 17D'. 

The odd thing is that after only a few 
hours in Hervey Bay my symptoms began 
to fade. Late in the day I was sitting in warm 


light on the marina breakwater, a humid 
breeze streaming in across the Great Sandy 
Strait. The air had the spice of the sea, a 
smooth, salty tang that went right to my 
head. For the first time in a month I was 
beginning to breathe easier. 

The next day I walked into the forests at 
the heart of Fraser Island. According to med¬ 
ical opinion it should have been a struggle 
simply to put one foot in front of the other, 
yet there was something about trundling 
through the bush that pushed my sickly self 
aside. Tall blackbutts overhung the sandy track. 
Warm draughts scented with eucalyptus 
spilled from the forest. As I loped along 
there were aimless stretches when I forgot 
almost everything. It was as if I was sta¬ 
tionary and the trees were coming to meet 
me with their limbs outstretched. 

Every now and then the forest transformed 
itself. In sheltered hollows the track swung 
past trailing vines and stands of piccabeen 


Sometimes you just feel better in the bush. Owen Kimberley enjoys the view from the slopes of the Northern Territory's 
Mt Razorback , Mt Sonder in the distance. John Gray 
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Long or short, easy or hard, 
wet season or dry - for more than 
20 years we've been taking people on 
bushwalking holidays throughout the 
NT and Kimberley. 

We use a mix of 4WDs, boats, light 
aircraft and helicopters to give you the 
best possible value for your money 
and time and get you to the best walks 
the north has to offer. 
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palms. Further on, the trees—colossal sat- 
inays and brush box—shot skyward to absurd 
heights. No surprise to learn that this neck 
of the woods is called the Valley of the 
Giants. There were hundreds of them, some 
with two metre girths. The air was so sweet 
and sumptuous you wanted to take some 
home in a bottle so you could bring it out 
for special occasions. 

For a moment or two I marvelled at the 
phenomenon of these huge trees sprouting 
from nothing more than a sand dune. And 
given the stuff that trees exhale I also 
pondered briefly just how oxygen-rich this 
atmosphere must be. But in truth, most of 
the day I just shuffled on mindlessly, happy 
to be humbled and even happier to be breath¬ 
ing the breath of giants. No matter who you 
are or what dramas you face, such a walk is 
a sure-fire cure for hubris—and in my case, 
an upper respiratory-tract infection. In other 
words, just being in a place like this was an 
opportunity not to be sneezed at. 

When fitness and health translate as neg¬ 
lect and denial it is easy to be dazzled by 
the news that going for a walk might actually 
be good for you. Who would have imagined 
that moving about outdoors, sniffing fresh 
air and maybe carrying a few things on your 
back could deliver positive personal well¬ 
being outcomes? Perhaps the point is that 
it's easy to forget the simple things. We tell 
ourselves there isn't the time to go wander¬ 
ing off. Instead we put our faith in pharma¬ 
ceuticals and keep spinning on the same spot. 
Come to think of it, of all the bad habits, 
being too busy might just be the worst. 

In my case such forgetfulness is hard to 
explain. You see, the recent sinus infection 
is linked to a chronic problem. Thanks to 
assorted allergies I have a nose for trouble— 
or, more to the point, a whole lot of trouble 
for a nose. Any time, day or night, I can be 
overtaken by a violent sneezing fit. This is 
called allergic rhinitis and dust mites or motes 
or some such thing are meant to be the cul¬ 
prit. Among other symptoms the condition 
'gives rise to fatigue and malaise, headaches 
and impairment in concentration'. 

Now, what was I saying? Oh yes, the al¬ 
lergic rhinoceros thing. It remains a mystery. 
I mean, of all the noses in all the world, I 
had to pick this one. One thing I do know— 
when I don't forget—is that when I'm out 
bush for a few nights I always breathe much, 
much easier. Not only that, but sleep takes 
on a whole new meaning. At home a patchy 
six-and-a-bit hours is about average. Under 
the stars I can go for ten hours of deep 
slumber and rack up the kind of fervid 
dreams that suggest my subconscious really 
should get out more. 

It's hard not to conclude that cruising 
open spaces is what humans are meant to 
do. Out there we eat less, exercise more, 
gulp clean air and unleash our instincts. So 
why do we spend most of our time inside, 
on our bums, staring at screens and inhaling 
a haze of dust and chemicals? Is it any 
wonder that allergic rhinitis now affects 40 
per cent of the population, a figure that has 
doubled in the past 25 years? Given the 
role of exercise in treating obesity, heart 


disease and depression (in fact, most of my 
disorders), they should be paying me to 
shuffle along those walking tracks. 

Of course, as beneficial a therapy as na¬ 
ture time can be, that doesn't mean you're 
always guaranteed to stay in mint condition. 
There have been occasions in the outdoors 
when I've never felt worse. I could throw 
up a few examples, complete with colourful 
bits, but perhaps it's best to spare you the 
details. Or perhaps not. 

One incident that refuses to sink from 
memory was a climbing club 'feast' at Moon- 
arie in South Australia's Hinders Ranges. Some 
bright spark had decided to roast whole 
chooks over an open fire. My mate Neil 
and I were late off the cliff. By the time we 
had stumbled through the darkness to camp, 
things were well under way. Deranged by 
hunger and exhaustion we grabbed a chook 
each from the grid over the coals and got 
stuck in. Meanwhile, so-called friends plied 
us with beverages. 

The next thing I remember was a warm 
sensation on the side of my face. I couldn't 
see anything. After several minutes it was 
just possible to tilt my head clockwise three 
or four degrees, which was as much as the 
spasms between my temples would allow. 
It appeared I was lying face down in a 
wallow of red dust. The sun was grilling my 
right cheek, while clenching cramps from my 
stomach rose to my throat. For a puzzling 
interval I couldn't see the lower half of my 
body; then I realised it was out of sight 
behind a flap of nylon, apparently having 
not joined the top half for the journey from 
the tent. A lumpy, greenish-yellow substance 
pooled next to my face, giving the air an 
arresting sourness. I couldn't help noticing 
that even more pungent fumes were wafting 
from inside the warming tent. 

It was probably an hour before 1 moved 
from this position, and many minutes be¬ 
fore I could get myself up from hands and 
knees. By bracing against a series of small 
trees I completed the 30 metre expedition 
to the car. Water bottle finally in hand, I 
collapsed across the front seat. The campfire 
was deserted, save for a slumped shape in 
a director's chair. This was Neil. It didn't 
seem biologically possible but he looked 
worse than I felt. TTiis sight caused a ripple 
of alarm. Of all the people on earth Neil 
would be the last to get crook. Here was a 
man whose basic food groups were festering 
road kill and enough Coopers Sparkling Ale 
to float a battleship. I viewed Neil as a con¬ 
trol in a scientific experiment: if he was sick, 
then I must have been dead for several days. 

Sometime in the early afternoon self¬ 
pride goaded me into joining him beside 
the burnt out fire. We sat sipping water, 
sucking on Crown mints and staring through 
binoculars at people having a jolly time on 
the cliff—those lucky sods who had managed 
to score a fully cooked chicken. Meanwhile, 
others around the camp showed little sym¬ 
pathy for our plight. They also mocked our 
theory that we had been poisoned. 'What's 
your problem—don't you like chicken smoked? 
somebody ventured. 'No', I said, 'just the 
smoked salmonella'. 


Dodgy food can happen anywhere, and 
probably does so much less often in the 
bush than in many restaurants. Bad water is 
another story. Of all outdoor health risks 
contaminated water is the most insidious. 
Sadly, many of our creek and river systems 
are now home to a bounty of weirdo viruses, 
bacteria and protozoa. As a result, certain 
campsites and mountain huts have entered 
the annals of infamy. 

During one memorable season at Mt Cook 
any climber straying within ten kilometres 
of Hooker Hut was doomed to a lively day 
of out-of-body experiences. The hut's water 
supply had turned feral. Thanks to the popu¬ 
larity of Tang drink powder, the track out of 
the valley was signposted with orange splat¬ 
ters—it was as though jackson Pollock had 
gone on a paintballing rampage. Similarly, 



Quentin Chester 

After 30 years of walking and climbing, 
Quentin is still tapping into the call of the 
wild. He has written widely about his travels 
and tribulations, including books on Kakadu 
and the Kimberley, as well as many stories 
about his fervour for the Flinders Ranges. 
qchester@senet.com.au 


Whites River Hut in the Snowy Mountains 
has long been notorious for a lurgy that 
ensures your cross-country skiing holiday 
careers rapidly downhill, often with many 
nasty turns at the bottom. 

Mercifully, such encounters remain the ex¬ 
ception. Yes, there is a range of water filters 
and chemical treatments to use in areas we 
have contaminated. But the much brighter 
news is that in the great majority of our wild 
places such precautions are simply not ne¬ 
cessary. Indeed, there comes a point when 
the paranoia of prevention, like so many 
anxieties, can loom larger than any disease. 

Out bush you will, naturally, get filthy 
and be bitten by bugs. Blisters might appear. 
There will also probably be a patch of sun¬ 
burn on your neck. Despite all this, life often 
feels simpler, stronger and saner. Oh yes, 
occasionally you might have a near-death 
experience out there, and after one of these 
life feels very sweet indeed. Being reminded 
that we all have to die of something is a cure 
in itself. Every now and then it's healthy to 
know life is too precious to die worrying 
about how it might end. 
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Dean Karnazes logs another few hundred miles over mountains, through valleys and across 
the deserts of California. Learn more about Dean and The North Face footwear 
at www.thenorthface.com.au Photo: Corey Rich 
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I’m going for a run. 
See you next month. 
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Steve Waters grows gills on a six-day walk on New Zealand's South Island 








Rain. More Rain. Rain like you've never 

seen before. Wild, driving horizontal rain with 
drops as big as cockroaches: the kind of rain 
that sends even small creeks psycho. Lash¬ 
ings of it. 

I left the tiny hut window for the warmth 
of my sleeping bag. It had been a sleepless 
night as the gale raged and threatened to 
tear the hut from its slender perch into the 
nearby raging Wilberforce. Kiwis don't muck 
around—ever wonder why their tents have 
a million guy ropes? Even their huts are 
guyed down. I lie in my bag and reflect that 
at a similar time only a few days ago I was 
asleep in my warm bed in Melbourne. 

With a little planning it's possible to wake 
up in Melbourne, jump on an early flight to 
Christchurch, get on a bus to the mountains, 
and be in a hut in the New Zealand wilder¬ 
ness that same evening. True, my friend Sian 
had already been in Christchurch to organ¬ 
ise a little fresh food, but if you are prepared 
to go with just dried or packaged (what cus¬ 
toms will allow), there is still enough time 
to track down some stove fuel and grab a 
takeaway lunch before the afternoon bus. 

We had decided on the Three Passes route 
in the Arthurs Pass region as transport was 
good, the scenery looked superb in the guide¬ 
book and the length (four-six days) was 
about right. Monitoring the weather on the 
Arthurs Pass web site in the preceding week 
hadn't highlighted any undue concerns, al¬ 
though our track notes suggested bypassing 
the area if a north-westerly system developed. 
It was only later that we understood that the 
north-westerly was the prevailing system! 

The bus dropped us at Klondyke Comer, 
less than two hours from Christchurch and 
about six kilometres before Arthurs Pass 
village. After a quick redistribution of food 
and fuel we were on our way. There wasn't 
a track as such; the route headed upstream 
along the broad alluvial fan of the braided 
Waimakariri River. 

Braided, as in made up of threads: threads 
that had to be continually crossed, for while 


The Wilberforce Riveras seen from 
Browning Pass. Cronin Stream comes 
in from the left in the middle of the 
shot, with the tributary crossed to 
reach the pass in the left foreground. 
All uncredited photos by the author 
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the river valley itself was relatively straight, 
the individual threads were anything but. 
Sian, ever the Kiwi, looked at me with con¬ 
tempt as I stopped to remove my boots at 
the first crossing. 'Stupid Aussie, we'll be here 
all day'. Five crossings later I began to see 
her point. The river was mainly shallow but 
flowing swiftly and good footing was es¬ 
sential with our heavy packs. At first 1 didn't 
mind the wet feet, as the day was sunny 
and warm. Then snow-covered Mt Rolleston 
appeared at the head of the neighbouring 
Crow valley and a cold breeze blew into 
our faces. A couple of crossings were deeper 
and the current demanded more respect—it 
didn't take much imagination to realise what 
would happen should it rain. Then the sun 
sank behind the hills, making the last few 
crossings frigid. We'd been out for four 
hours and light was still on the high peaks 
when Carrington Hut appeared. 

Back-country huts are one of the joys of 
tramping in New Zealand. Unlike our High 
Country cattlemen's huts-pretty rough and 
often in a state of disrepair-the Kiwi variety 
are mostly purpose-built for walkers, climbers, 


shooters, fishermen or anybody else arriving 
by foot (or helicopter!) Well maintained, they 
come in all shapes, sizes and comfort levels 
and seem to turn up exactly when you need 
one. They ensure adequate protection from 
the only two things that could kill you: the 
weather, and your own judgement. 

At a bare minimum there will usually be 
bunks, mattresses, a cooking area and a win¬ 
dow from which to watch the weather. If it's 
really remote, there may be a two-way moun¬ 
tain radio to receive the latest weather report 
or (shudder) call for help. Larger huts may 
have multiple bedrooms, wet-gear lockers and 
some sort of stove (wood, coal or gas). A nom¬ 
inal fee is charged depending on the hut 
classification and annual passes are available. 


The good weather stayed throughout the 
next day, ensuring a lazy start as we dried 
our footwear in the sun (a time-honoured, 
though pointless, Kiwi tradition). Day two 
presented the first of the Three Passes, Har¬ 
man Pass, but before we could begin to climb 
the narrow gorge of the Taipoiti, we had 
the White River to cross. A brief fiddle with 
an ancient flying fox (marked on the map 
as the 'Clough Cableway') had our feet wet 
again as we took the lesser of two evils. 
Once across, the ascent of both the Taipoiti 
Goige and Harman Pass itself proved straight¬ 
forward. We stopped briefly for lunch (and 
more pointless footwear drying) before head¬ 
ing over the top to Ariels Tams. 

In good weather these small lakes sur¬ 
rounded by snow-covered peaks provide a 
beautiful campsite and break up what would 
otherwise be a long haul to the next hut. A 
small rock windbreak provided some shelter. 
We cooked and ate while watching two kea 
circling far overhead, then headed for the 
cosiness of our sleeping bags when the tem¬ 
perature plummeted with the sun. 

Plink! 


Plink! 

'What the...?' 

Plink! Plink! Crash! 

'Hmm...' 

It seemed that the mischievous mountain 
parrots had been watching us too. The ju¬ 
veniles, tufty down still clinging to their chests, 
were busy tugging on guy ropes and dislodg¬ 
ing rocks from the windbreak. Shortly later 
they were joined by their parents, who event¬ 
ually dragged them away. 

Day three was overcast and a stiff breeze 
blew down from Whitehom Pass. The perman¬ 
ently snow-covered Whitehom was a very 
different proposition to the Harman. Cram¬ 
pons and ice axes were normally needed 
and we had neither. The breeze turned into 


a gale. We left the tarns, climbing on to a 
moraine that eventually led to a snow 
slope. The route steepened and the wind 
threatened to rip us off the pass. Luckily the 
snow wasn't icy and provided good footing. 
Ninety minutes later we were on top, with 
excellent views of the nearby hanging Cronin 
Glacier. Reaching the top of the pass was 
easy, but coming down the scree on the 
other side was long and tiring—a slow, care¬ 
ful descent of slippery slopes of wet, loose 



Sian Robinson near Harman Hut. 
Left, Sian on the long, scree-covered 
descent from Whitehom Pass. 


rock for what seemed like hours. The weather 
on this side wasn't as good and quickly de¬ 
teriorated further. By the time we reached 
Park Morpeth Hut at the confluence of the 
Wilberforce and Cronin, the rain was bucket¬ 
ing down. Despite all our high-tech outer 
layers, we were soaked. 

It rained incessantly all night. We tried for 
a weather report on the hut radio: 'zzzzz... 
north-westerly system.. .7 77 . 7 ' was all we heard 
above the static. We could see the Wilber¬ 
force churning from the window. Returning 
the way we'd come wasn't an option; the 
scree was too wet, the pass too steep, the 
rivers of the first two days probably just as 
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swollen. It was back to our sleeping bags for 
us. 

The hut came with a tall American, Jim, 
who was to prove handy in the days to 
come. The rain abated around lunchtime 
and the Wilberforce looked slightly more 
restrained. (Or did it?) Fortunately, we didn't 
actually have to cross the main river, just a 
nearby tributary. We packed up and decided 
to try our luck. After spending more than 
an hour hunting for a crossing point, we 


linked arms and marched crab-like into the 
torrent with Jim at the front. The current 
was strong but the stream was not deep, nor 
excessively wide although it was definitely 
cold! Sian struggled due to her height (or 
lack of it) and I silently wondered whether 
we would have made it without Jim. 

We were at the foot of our last pass, though 
not much closer to dry clothes. Browning 
Pass was used as a trading route to the west 
coast for centuries, first by Maori lured by 


greenstone, then by everybody else lured 
by gold. Frequently snowbound, one look 
at the steep zigzags and you realise why the 
road follows the considerably lower Arthurs 
Pass. The zigzags petered out to steep, loose 
scree, slippery boulders and superb views 
before finally arriving at Lake Browning. The 
rain returned. What would be an idyllic camp¬ 
site in fine weather was an exposed, high 
cirque scoured by the relentless elements. 
Visibility was minimal and waves rolled across 
the lake, crashing on to the shore. The wind 
stung our faces as we headed for the outlet 
gorge on the far side containing the begin¬ 
nings of the Arahura, which flowed north 
instead of south and ended up on the west 
coast. We had crossed the main divide. 


Sian tackling the permanently snow- 
covered Whitehorn Pass from Ariels 
Tarns. 


The Three Passes 

A 

1 

M L 5 1 10km 

l 

Walking track- s — - Campsite □ Hut ■ 

Not for navigation. 



The rain didn't care though, it pelted down 
regardless, soaking every centimetre of our 
skin despite our numerous layers of protection. 
After countless Jim-assisted crossings of the 
Arahura and its side creeks we eventually 
arrived, sodden, at Harman Hut. It has 
six bunks and a nice, new weather 
locker and offered shelter from the 
storm. Not surprisingly, we had it 
all to ourselves. That night the 
hut got the full New Zealand 
weather treatment: thunder, 
lightning and a shrieking 
wind that sounded like an 
express train. Sleep wasn't 
a station at which it 
stopped. 

On the fifth day it was 
still raining. Apathy, lethargy, 
and a conviction we had 
gills were all growing. The 
thought that we would once 
again have to trade the warmth 
of our sleeping bags for the soaking 
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lumps of freezing clothes in the weather 
locker was incapacitating. We didn't crawl out 
of our bags until 10 am and didn't leave the 
hut until almost lunchtime, the rain coyly 
abating to a fine drizzle. It took quite a while 
to warm up, but the hard stuff was over. There 
weren't any passes or major river-crossings, 
a wire bridge providing safe footage over 
the turbulent Harman. The last obstacle 


The forest came as a relief although the 
rain, sensing that we were getting away, be¬ 
gan to increase. The side creeks were becom¬ 
ing increasingly dangerous. Soddenness was 
our normal state and any semblance of be¬ 
ing dry was an anomaly. However, this time 
respite was close. 

Grassy Flats Hut was reached after less 
than three hours and we cranked up the 



Sue Baxter at Harman Pass, the first of the 'Three Passes'. Chris Baxter 


was the aptly named Styx Saddle. Separating 
the headwaters of yet another Arahura trib¬ 
utary and the Styx (funnily enough), it was 
a low plateau of waterlogged tussock and 
bog, the kind that makes any Tasmanian 
walker homesick. It was slow going as the 
route was overgrown and hard to follow 
when up to your navel in it. 


stove and spent the afternoon trying to dry 
off. This was our last hut, with the next 
day's walk just a few, easy hours along the 
valley. The rain stopped. We celebrated by 
eating most of our food, popping com, and 
inventing strange toasted sandwiches—miso 
paste, peanut butter and vegie sausage any¬ 
body? Clothes were pointlessly rearranged 


ThfM PfctlH 

Rivers can rise quickly in this part of the 
world. All parties should be confident with 
river-crossings and prepared to wait out 
bad weather if necessary. 

• Whitehom Pass is permanently snow 
covered—ice axes and crampons are 
normally required. 

For weather forecasts, snow and moun¬ 
taineering conditions and all sorts of 
valuable information on the Arthurs 
Pass region visit www.softrock.co.nz 
Track notes for the Three Passes and 
other walks in the Arthurs Pass National 
Park (and elsewhere in New Zealand), 
hut information, permits and route maps 
can be found at www.doc.govt.nz 

• There are various coach connections 
(and a train) from Christchurch to the 
west coast that pass through Arthurs 
Pass. Timetables change. Some of the 
companies who may be running this 
service: Coast to Coast, Intercity, Alpine 
Coaches and Atomic Shuttles. 

• Transport to and from the west coast 
end of the track is limited. The closest 
town is Hokitika: it has a range of ac¬ 
commodation and taxis can be arranged 
from here. There are a number of bus 
connections each day from Hokitika to 
Christchurch. 

Arthur's Pass 273-01 1:80 000 map from 
Infomap's Parkmap series covers the 
route. 


around the fire and feet were checked for 
webbing. We slept like dead people. 

The next morning was clear and fine, a 
dusting of low snow on the surrounding hills 
heralding the departure of the wet weather. 
The north-westerly had made its point! We 
climbed into our soggy socks and boots, 
frozen thermals and rainy rain gear and 
launched ourselves across the river one last 
time, grinning from ear to ear. Wet clothes 
never felt so good. We were getting out! O 


Steve Waters 
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Walkers looking east from the Budawang range. Mt Cole is to the left of the shot and the 
distinctive shape of Pigeon House, near the end of the walk described, is in the middle. 

All uncredited photos Don Fuchs 












to stumble on the caim and 
of farmland along the Mongar- 
500 metres below and a few 
istant. 

aon sun vanished as cloud swept 
east, bringing bursts of squally 
" through more heavy scrub as 
summit ridge north, skirting 
iforest. Then the ridge widened 
moor carpeted in sedge grass and 
The chance to stop hadn't come 


the edge of Mt Owen, walkers try to 
Mt Nibelung looms behind. 


too soon. I found a small puddle containing 
just enough water, collected some particle¬ 
laden liquid, put up the tent in pelting rain 
and collapsed inside. 1 was utterly exhausted: 
some time passed before I could muster the 
energy to prepare a simple meal. 

Morning sunbeams brushed the tent-fly, 
enticing me out of my sleeping bag. Shreds 
of cloud still draped the heights but seemed 
to be dissipating. As I creakingly got on the 
move, the full splendour of Currockbilly 
Mountain's spurs and buttresses came into 
view. Leading the eye northward to the cliff- 
lined horizon of the central Budawangs, the 
long march of the Wirritin Ridge with its 
many bumps, knobs and knolls signalled hard 
knocks ahead. 

Reaching the beginning of Wirritin Ridge 
entailed a steep 100 metre drop from the 
main Budawang range. It was a slow, scrubby 
descent, but easier than the previous day's 
climb. Memory can be unreliable but I'm 
sure that we didn't have to grapple with this 


Walking in the scrub near Corang Peak. Right, on 
decide where to go exploring among the pagodas. 


vancing from the coast. Then 
the walk really began as I fol¬ 
lowed the ridge system that 
forms the eastern boundary of 
Bimberamala River's catchment 
1 caught glimpses of coastal re¬ 
sort towns through the trunks 
of silvertop ash but views be¬ 
came scarce as the cloud in¬ 
creased. I encountered only 
'medium' scrub, although a 
navigational blunder early in 
the day cost time and prevented 
me from reaching the ridge's 
final high point. 

By late afternoon I was mak¬ 
ing a beeline for Bimberamala River. The 
steep descent ground on and on, culminating 
in cliffs, to reach what turned out to be one 
of my worst-ever tent sites. The 'coastal clag' 
hung around the next day as I followed 
Bimberamala River's windings downstream. 
Travel was interesting but slow. It was mid- 
aftemoon when I arrived in flatter country, 
the macrozamias and cabbage-tree palms 
giving the bush a subtropical feel. I set up 
camp at a spacious site near the junction 
with a large but unnamed tributary. 

The next day I was faced with a 900 metre 
climb up Currockbilly Mountain. Overnight 
showers had drenched the undergrowth 
and the cloud ceiling hovered not far above 
the valley floor. Rainforest gave way to an 
unexpected swath of mallee heathland that 
yielded a surprisingly easy passage. Then I 
was back in forest, beating a path through 
some heavy scrub—a taste of things to come. 

The spur had long, level sections separating 
the steep hauls, but whether pushing uphill 


or not, the scrub made it hard going. Add¬ 
ing variety to the task, a couple of small cliffs 
forced deviations from the crest. In the clag, 
morning imperceptibly became afternoon by 
the time I reached Currockbilly Mountain's 
tree line. 'Not far to the top', I told myself. 

In fact, some 150 metres separated me 
from the summit, a step up that took several 
hours of gut-busting effort The long unbumt 
heathland through which I laboured included 
a fabulous variety of species, prominent among 
them a shrub that resembled Tasmanian 
bauera; it had the same tiny flowers, the 
same sprawling, many-tentacled growth. Des¬ 
pite the best of intentions I could not 'walk 
softly' here; my progress unavoidably left a 
trail of broken boughs and trampled foliage. 

A patch of rainforest brought unexpected 
relief. I dropped away from the skyline to 
gain height in a rising sidle, treading quietly 
between moss-covered trunks. I clambered 
back up to the crest, an inner voice plead¬ 
ing, 'please, let this be the summit'. It still came 
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sort of scrub in the early 1970s on my first 
Budawang walks. Back then the heathland 
was easy and pleasant to walk in, with ex¬ 
cellent visibility. Present conditions are due to 
many fire-free seasons, and may be similar 
to those encountered by the surveyor Robert 
Hoddle in 1828 when he mapped the Buda¬ 
wang range from Mt Budawang to the Corang 
and Endrick river valleys. 'The duty is se¬ 
vere,' he reported, 'as the brush is very thick, 
the ranges steep and much broken'. 

In the trough where Yadboro 
fra&HB Creek has its beginnings, I found a 
fl waterhole-I nearly put my foot in 
H it. After drinking copiously and fill- 
■j ing all my water containers, I dragged 
I myself away and for a short dis- 
I tance enjoyed walking in knee-deep 
I scrub, just like Wirritin Ridge as I 
I remembered it. 

Taller heathland prevailed as 1 
M followed the ridge over the first of 
I its undulations. In many places 
I quartzite crowned the crest, and 
with a certain amount of scrambling 


the Wirritin's spine as it mounted steeply 
over a series of talus-encrusted knobs to the 
broad and viewless summit of Mt Roberts. 
Wirritin Ridge would be all too easy to miss 
here but I'd decided to deviate into gullies 
to the east of the ridge in search of water. 

A descent over lawyer-vine infested screes 
took me to my goal. I stocked up on pre¬ 
cious fluid before climbing back up to Wir¬ 
ritin Ridge. More undulations followed where 
sections of unstable scree alternated with 
easier walking in open forest. I lunched in the 
saddle just south of the Sugar Loaf before 
climbing the small but distinctive peak. 

In hazy afternoon light I surmounted the 
formation crowning the Sugar Loafs summit 
like the Great Wall of China. Across a deep 
intervening saddle, a sprawl of connected 
peaks hid the continuation of Wirritin Ridge, 
snaking on for ten kilometres to terminate 
at the junction of Yadboro and Belowra 
Creeks. Not many walkers have stayed with 
the Wirritin for the whole of its journey and 
the time had come for me to leave its sky¬ 
line and make tracks for the valley. 



like the exposed plumbing on an inner-city 
wall. The remaining distance to a reasonable 
campsite at Yadboro Creek held no further 
difficulties. 

The morning of day she was overcast and 
humid and a heavy lethargy dogged my 
footsteps. I was well behind schedule and 
my right knee creaked and juddered alarm¬ 
ingly. I followed Yadboro Creek's picturesque 
windings downstream for some distance be¬ 
fore clambering up a spur in search of the 
Wog Wog Track. 

This slender pad, which may have origin¬ 
ated as a track for Aborigines on their seasonal 
migrations between tablelands and coast, 
was the first track that I'd set foot on since 
leaving Mt Budawang. It led me up to the 
Wog Wog Saddle and a barbed-wire fence 
bordering private property. The track had 
been relocated to stay within parkland and 
I followed it up to the first outcroppings of 
the Corang Plateau's cliff rim. 

I'd crossed the boundary between the 
Budawang and Morton National Parks. Here 
the metamorphic ridge-and-gully topography 
of the southern Budawangs gives way to a 
landscape dominated by cliff-edged mesas 
and plateaux. And here I could decide to 
abort the trip as the Mongarlowe Road is 
just two hours' walk away. 

First I needed to retrieve my food cache, 
which awaited me on an overhang-sheltered 
ledge. The sun had emerged and the cloud 
and lethargy were dispersing. While eating 
lunch I decided that I didn't want to risk a 
long wait for a lift on the sparsely travelled 
Mongarlowe Road and an ignominious end 
to what should have been a momentous trip. 
I shouldered my heavy pack and scrambled 
up the rock steps of Snedden Pass on to the 
heath-covered Corang Plateau. 

After so many days of walking where so 
few had trod, I was striding and squelching 
along a bushwalkers' highway, a deeply im¬ 
printed trough that tunnelled through tall 
heath and frequently fanned out into braided 
quagmires. I greeted a party of day walkers, 
identifiable by their grooming. Thickets of 
hakea and banksia gave way to swathes of 


£ I’d never tried anything like this: 
an end-to-end traverse following the 
lines of greatest resistance, a walk 
taking in the best (and the worst!) 
of the Budawang National Park... J 


I could stay out of the scrub's clutches. Tre¬ 
mendous views of buttressed spurs plum¬ 
meting 800 metres into a sea of forested 
foothills distracted me as I walked the tight¬ 
rope of the ridge. I made a costly mistake 
and lost height on a false spur, paying for 
my inattention with a weary climb back to 
the main ridge. 

Then I began a descent into the Wirritin's 
'Horrible Gap'—a deep saddle that seems 
designed to impress bushwalkers with the 
futility of their task. Heathland gave way to 
forest, and a friendly, open forest at that But 
the improved walking conditions had arrived 
too late to revive my flagging energy. I finally 
reached the bottom of the saddle and felt 
that I couldn't go further, deciding that I had 
just enough water for an overnight stay. 

That campsite didn't have views and was 
surrounded by ordinary bush, yet it sticks in 
my mind as the most salubrious halt of the 
whole trip. Never had a lazy afternoon been 
more welcome. The next day I was back on 


A navigational blunder landed me in a 
steep tributary some distance up from Yadboro 
Creek. It seemed to have easy enough walk¬ 
ing until the valley ahead yawned ominously 
and I arrived at a high waterfall. After a 
strenuous detour I reached its base and 
paused to admire this unsung wonder. Un¬ 
marked on the map and never featured in 
a wilderness calendar, its most appealing 
feature was a native fig tree that festooned 
the cliff-face with a sprawl of hanging roots 


sedge grass as a side track angled to the 
summit of Corang Peak. 

Squinting into the afternoon sun, I looked 
out to the wilderness fringe where dissected 
sandstone melded into rolling tableland. In 
the opposite direction, the Pacific Ocean 
filled the horizon behind the giant tabletops 
of Mt Owen and the Castle while to the 
south, afternoon shadows threw the convo¬ 
lutions of the Currockbilly-Wirritin complex 
into sharp relief. 
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The descent took me past small waterfalls 
into a cliff-shaded glen which opened out 
on to rolling, heath-carpeted hills studded 
with outcrops and small mesas. I arrived at 
a favourite campsite that adjoined a deep, 
narrow pool on a tributary of the Corang 
River and celebrated with a swim in its deep, 
tannin-stained water. 

Setting out the next morning, 1 passed a 
pair of walkers camped a short distance up- 
valley. I would encounter no one else for sev- 


fanned out into multiple braids. The correct 
track from the junction south of Tam Moun¬ 
tain was not easy to find but eventually it 
led me out of heathland and into forest. I 
stopped for lunch and picked up a radio 
forecast predicting widespread rain, not sur¬ 
prising in view of the humidity and the towers 
of cumulonimbus building. 

I followed the track down into a saddle, 
then climbed to the base of the cliffline 
edging Mt Cole. From here the track made 


The rain lulled me to sleep, easing to 
drizzle by morning. Not far from my camp¬ 
site, Angel Creek funnelled into a miniature 
slot canyon before plunging over the highest 
waterfall in the Budawangs. My day's walk 
began with a climb and a sidle to an out¬ 
crop offering the best view of the falls. 
Streamers of cloud wafted from the valley 
depths, lending ambience to the spectacle 
as the swollen stream burst out of its slot to 
plummet over a vast face of rhyolite. 



Mark Laurandet on the eastern tip ofMt Nibelung, the northern spine of The Castle behind. Byangee Walls leads 
towards Pigeon House in the background. Simon Knight 


eral days although the track showed all too 
clearly the passage of many pairs of boots. On 
the approach to Canowie Brook, the National 
Parks & Wildlife Service (NPWS) has installed 
duckboards to prevent the development of 
quagmires where the track crosses a water¬ 
logged button-grass plain; entering the valley 
of Burrumbeet Brook, a deviation on to higher, 
stony ground served the same purpose. 

The day had become unseasonably warm 
and humid. Haze softened the view from 
Yurnga Lookout. Back on the main track, I 
mused on the changes that growth-of vegeta¬ 
tion and bushwalking traffic-had wrought. 
Early editions of the George Elliott Budawang 
sketch map showed merely a negotiable route; 
my memory shows a faint pad leading through 
a sparse and spacious landscape heavily 
pruned by bushfires. This and other 'routes' 
have grown into heavily eroded tracks hem¬ 
med in by tall heath. 

On the northern slopes of Bibbenluke 
Mountain soaks abounded and the track 
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a lengthy sidle between buttresses and over¬ 
hangs, passing some camping caves that would 
have made an excellent base for a day see¬ 
ing the highlights of the central Budawangs 
if I'd had the time to spare. Where the main 
track enters a gully between Mt Cole and 
the Donjon, I took a fainter pad descending 
into the valley of Angel Creek. 

I passed through a gap in a cliffline to reach 
the creek, which I followed through logjams 
and blocks of huge boulders. Beneath the rain¬ 
forest canopy, moss and slime coated every 
surface. The thickening cloud was turning after¬ 
noon into twilight, and just as 1 arrived at the 
only good campsite around, violent rain began 
to pelt down. I quickly hauled out my tent 
and threaded the main pole into its sleeve 
in the fly, when a 'Snap!' told me that it had 
broken. I repaired the pole with masking tape 
and managed to achieve a surprisingly taut 
pitch by tensioning the guys. I scuttled inside 
and prepared a meal while the rain beat a 
satisfying percussion on a drum-tight fly. 


A well-defined and scrub-free spur took 
me down to the junction of Angel and Hol¬ 
land Creeks. The easy going didn't last Staying 
close to the creek would require frequent 
crossings—the desire to stay dry propelled 
me on to the valley slopes. I made good 
progress for some distance before plunging 
into a series of gullies full of fallen logs and 
lawyer vine. I returned to the creek in time 
for lunch and I sidled on the slopes in the 
afternoon. The valley flattened considerably 
in its last few kilometres and easier walking 
among tree ferns and cabbage-tree palms 
took me to the Clyde River's confluence. 

Again the rain started the moment I eased 
my pack from my shoulders; 1 scurried around 
setting up camp. Some time in the night the 
rain eased. The new day revealed the Clyde 
River in spate. 

My plan to reach Little Forest Plateau by 
way of Talaterang Mountain was scuttled and 
I was condemned to continue the valley bash. 
I'd need to cross the river eventually but 












clear skies presaged a steady drop in the water 
level. 

After wading the thigh-deep waters of Hol¬ 
land Creek, the Clyde valley offered easy 
travelling. Then the flats ended and the river 
squeezed hard against the valley slopes, forc¬ 
ing me into a long and tedious sidle. By mid¬ 
morning, the water in the river had receded 
enough for me to ford it. 

Patches of open forest gave moments of 
easy walking. Elsewhere the valley flats pre¬ 
sented barriers of bracken, ferns and lawyer 
vine. Still, the absence of introduced flora 
impressed me: the infestations of willows, 
blackberries and trees of heaven which run 
rampant on the banks of so many of our 


Trevor Lewis 



started bushwalking in his high school days in 
Canberra, finding in it a compensation for his 
lack of enthusiasm for conventional sports. It 
has become a lifelong journey leading to 
enriching experiences in localities ranging 
from Canberra's backyard back country to 
Tasmanian wilderness, 


almost-wild rivers were conspicuously absent. 
Above the treetops, the valley's enclosing 
cliffs jutted occasionally. I sought out such 
glimpses to assess my progress which, as on 
every stage of this trip, seemed too slow. 

Midday came and went before I allowed 
myself a lunch break. Soon after, I entered 
a series of clearings which revealed in full 
the splendour of the honeycombed cliffs 
enclosing the valley. I found an old vehicle 
track which crossed and recrossed the river 
several times before ascending the shoulder 
below Byangee Walls. 

Heading down to what should have been 
one last crossing, I found that the river here 
carried vastly more water than at the last 
crossing. A few steps in, the water lapped at 
the base of my pack and the current tugged 
forcefully at my legs. 1 quickly retreated and 
set up camp. The river had given me the 
perfect excuse for an early halt. 

The first morning sunbeams illuminated 
the great cliff of Byangee Walls, appearing 
spectrally through a light mist. The flood had 
subsided and a perfect day seemed likely. 1 
forded the river without difficulty and set out 
on what would be a long day's walk-20 
kilometres or more. If I didn't reach civilisation 
by nightfall, I'd become a 'missing bushwalker', 
a fate that seemed worth avoiding. 

A fire track led me up from the valley 
floor, ending at the base of a low cliff. A 


walking track then zigzagged through breaks 
in the cliffline to reach another fire track on 
the plateau. Usually I dislike long marches 
on what the NPWS calls 'management trails' 
but I'd battled so much scrub that I thoroughly 
enjoyed the ease of the mindless trudge. 

Pigeon House Mountain drew closer until it 
loomed overhead. Despite my tight schedule, 
I was unable to resist a quick side trip. The 
track led to the cliff-base from where steel 
ladders made light work of the final ascent. 
Pigeon House must rank as the most visited 
mountain in the Budawangs and its distinctive 
form can be spotted from as far afield as 
Tabletop Mountain in the Deua National 
Park. From up here, Mt Budawang seemed 
very distant—then again, so did Little Forest 
Plateau and the end of my walk. 

I returned to my pack and kept on slog¬ 
ging. The track branched on to the low water¬ 
shed of Wombat Ridge, which it followed 


tact in many days. The fire track joined a 
gravel road, which I ignored in favour of a 
faint track leading to the plateau's eastern 
rim and the most startling outlook of the 
whole journey. 

Immediately below, the bush bordered 
on tidy farmland. The rooftops of Milton 
glinted in the middle distance and a big slab 
of ocean filled in the picture. The track 
looped down through the cliff break of In¬ 
gold Gap and burrowed into rainforest before 
emerging into a world that seemed both 
familiar and alien. 

For the past ten days the Budawang bush 
had been my foreground, my background 
and my enclosing horizon. A wave of unreality 
washed over me as I stepped out on to 
closely cropped pastures and skirted rusting 
farm machinery. I could hardly believe that 
I'd reached the end of my Budawang crossing, 
some 80 kilometres of mainly off-track walking 



Greg Kerr (left), Rusty and Janelle Worsman take a break in the scrub near 
Bibbenluke Mountain. 


for several kilometres towards what the 
Elliott map labelled a 'very steep pass'. The 
fire track ended and a walking track completed 
the climb to a low but unbroken sandstone 
cliff. An almost vertical chimney provided 
the key to the ascent. The climb culminated 
with a grovel on to a muddy ledge: it seemed 
fitting that this 'easy way out' should include 
one obstacle requiring an all-out effort. 

Another fire track started not far from the 
plateau's rim, cutting a swathe through the 
heath. Now I knew where all that water in 
the Clyde River had come from; Little Forest 
Plateau was awash. NPWS had installed duck- 
boards to ease the passage through swampy 
areas but I still got wet feet. 

Late afternoon sun splendidly backlit stands 
of silvertop ash on higher, drier ground as I 
greeted another walker, my first human con¬ 


in some of the state's most spectacular and 
pristine wilderness. I gave a wide berth to a 
mob of horses and passed through a gate¬ 
way to reach a farm. 

I introduced myself to the owners. My 
trespass didn't seem to worry them, but I'm 
not sure whether they believed that I'd 
walked all the way from Mt Budawang. I'd 
hoped to use their phone but it was out of 
order. 'Milton's not far away', the guy help¬ 
fully told me. 

True—ten kilometres of road-bashing 
wouldn't kill me. I gritted my teeth as I strode 
out on the bitumen, but within ten minutes 
a friendly driver offered me a lift into town. 
I put up my tent that night on the manicured 
lawns of a caravan park and woke feeling 
happy, as Thomas Hoddle might have said, 
that my 'severe duty' was accomplished. O 
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Historical Repeat 




Fifty years after his first visit, 
Doug Johnson repeats a 
trip from the Wonnangatta 
Valley to Mt Stirling 


must have had strong feelings for the valley: ager by the name of James Barclay and his 
she refused to leave it and was buried there employee, John Bamford. It is thought that 
in 1914. the two men left the valley on horseback in 

The Wonnangatta Valley is also famous for December 1917 heading for Talbotville, near 
an unsolved double murder. In 1917 the val- Dargo, to register their votes in the state 


The wide, grassed Wonnangatta Valley 

is very beautiful but has few visitors due to 
its isolation in the middle of the Victorian 
Alps, about 130 kilometres north of Sale in 
Gippsland. The intriguing history of the val¬ 
ley makes it a great destination for bush- 
walkers. 

The Wonnangatta Valley was first settled 
in the late 1860s by Oliver and Ellen Smith. 
It must have been a terribly lonely place to 
live, particularly during the winter months 
when access to and from the valley was cut 
off by heavy snow. Within a few years of 
their arrival, the Smiths were joined by 
William and Annie Bryce and their seven 
children. The two families lived in an 11- 
room homestead that they built overlooking 
the valley. All supplies were brought to the 
homestead on horseback from Dargo over 
steep mountain passes. In 1873 tragedy 
struck when Ellen Smith died in childbirth. 
Her twin girls died soon afterwards and Ol¬ 
iver Smith buried them all in the cemetery 
that still stands today. Annie Bryce also buried 


Geoff Paton (left), Keith Oliver and the author show off their Scout waterproofs 
on top of Mt Howitt in 1956. Below, Keith Oliver (left), Doug Johnson and 
Geoff Paton pose in front of the original homestead at Wonnangatta Station 
with the violin and Enfield rifles they found inside. Both photos Roger Jones 
























months later, about 20 kilometres from the 
station. 

In January 1956 four school leavers from 
the First Hawthorn Senior Scout Group— 
Roger Jones, Geoff Paton, Keith Oliver and 
I—decided on an adventurous walk up the 
Wonnangatta Valley over the Great Dividing 
Range at Mt Howitt and on to Mt Stirling. 
In those days there were few tracks and no 
road access on the route. We caught the 
Gippsland train from Flinders Street Station 
to Stratford and then the mail van to Dargo, 
where we camped overnight. The next morn¬ 
ing the Dargo mailman dropped us at Gibb's 
property at the junction of the Wonnangatta 
and Crooked Rivers, the starting point for 
our walk. We were young, fit and very ex¬ 
cited. 

There wasn't any access to the Wonnan¬ 
gatta Station via the Wonnangatta River so 
we walked up an old goldmining track along 
the Wongungarra River for 20 kilometres to 
the Wombat Spur. The weather was hot and 
sullen and we were relieved to make camp. 
There was a severe thunderstorm overnight 
and our sleeping bags were soaked by morn¬ 
ing, so it was a long, rather miserable climb 
of 600 metres up the Wombat Spur, then 
along the ridge to Baldy Mountain, where 
the track dropped straight down to the Won¬ 
nangatta River. 

It had rained so heavily that we had dif¬ 
ficulty crossing Conglomerate Creek. We 
could hardly believe that this route was the 
only way in for the Smith and Bryce families 
so long ago. When we finally reached the 


Fifty years later, Doug Johnson (front) and Roger Jones cross the same decrepit 
footbridge over the Wongungarra River. All uncredited photos Tim Johnson. 
Top left, the stockyards at Wonnangatta Station, the homestead behind. Jones 


intact and was obviously being used by front of a roaring fire in the main room. I 

cattlemen from time to time. We explored was a little too eager to dry my bag and it was 

the homestead, fascinated by the wallpaper badly burnt; Roger repaired it painstakingly, 
which consisted mostly of pages from The sewing several flour bags over the holes. 

London Illustrated News of 1889. We fed a Roger could be relied upon to carry needles, 

rather tame cat that seemed to live there, cotton and all sorts of interesting extras. 


picked plums and apples in the orchard for 
a stew and attempted to play a violin found 
in one of the front rooms. There were three 
old rifles—an 1892 Winchester and two En- 
fields dated 1895 and 1900. The blacksmith's 
shed was full of interesting items but water 
damage was evident in many of the rooms. 

During the first night in the homestead 
we had another 100-150 millimetres of rain 
but our sleeping bags slowly dried out in 


referendum. They never arrived. In January 
1918 the postman reported to authorities in 
Dargo that the homestead was deserted. A 
search party soon discovered the body of 
Barclay in a nearby creek. He had been shot 
Bamford's body, also shot, was discovered 


Wonnangatta Valley we were struck by its 
beauty and isolation. The lonely station was 
set in a wide, grassy valley with Mt Specu¬ 
lation rising above the mist to the north. 
The peacefulness of the scene seemed out 
of keeping with the harsh reality of living in 
such a remote area. 

The highlight of the whole trip 
was staying at Wonnangatta Sta- 
which was still completely 
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thought that we could probably get fit 
enough to repeat it; Keith and Geoff wisely 
declined. I was delighted that my son Tim, 
a strapping young teacher, not only wanted 
to come but did not mind carrying the tent 
and a few extras! Roger, now living in Bris¬ 
bane, climbed a hill at the back of his house 
twice a day for many weeks to get fit, while 
I carried a pack containing 20 kilograms of 
bricks on my regular five kilometre walk. 
None of our training prepared us for the 
sore feet and blisters to come! 

We left Melbourne early on 2 January and 
arrived at Gibb's property at the junction of 
the Wonnangatta and Crooked Rivers that 
afternoon, cutting a whole day off the ori¬ 


Tim and I wore boots with¬ 
out socks for the crossings and 
as the day wore on our skin be¬ 
came soft and tender. The subsequent 
blisters were probably due to this first 
day's travel. I would certainly consider tak¬ 
ing light sandals on any bushwalks entailing 
river-crossings in the future. 

The start of the Bicentennial Track up 
Wombat Spur is well marked and there is a 
good camping area at this point, but the 
river is difficult to reach. The very steep climb 
up Wombat Spur was hard going—a good 
test for what was to follow—although it eases 
off toward the top. The track was designed 
for both horses and bushwalkers but there 


overgrown although the spur is relatively 
easy to negotiate. On the way down we 
disturbed a donkey, which raced away in 
fright. There are several excellent camping 
sites close to the Wonnangatta River that 
are flat, well-used and clean. My feet were 


ginal schedule. We used the same dilapidated 
swing bridges over the two rivers that we 
had crossed 50 years before. There were 
five more river-crossings before the long 
walk up beside the Wongungarra River. We 
passed the sites of old goldmining towns— 
Winchester, Howittville and Pioneer Race¬ 
course. Roger carried light sandals for the 
river-crossings to keep his socks and boots 
dry; this proved to be a definite advantage. 


was very little evidence of horses. At the top 
of the 600 metre rise is the Cynthia Range 
Track, a very good four-wheel-drive road 
which splits after six kilometres to plunge 
down Heme Spur to the Wonnangatta River 
or drop more gently down on the Little 
Baldy Track to the Humffray River. Some 
maps show a walking track from Little Baldy 
due west down a spur to the Wonnangatta 
River, a route we followed. The track is very 


We stayed in the homestead a second 
night until the weather cleared, our minds 
often turning to the achievements of those 
early settlers, wondering about the sort of 
lives they led. We did not realise that within 
a year the homestead would be burnt to 
the ground. 

The following day we left the Wonnangatta 
Valley via the so-called Dry River, which was 
in flood: we could not even see the river 
banks, so crossing was extremely difficult and 
dangerous. I lost a hat and a pocket knife 
and nearly lost my rucksack. We should have 
waited another day but we were young and 
foolhardy. We then had a steep climb up to 
Howitt Hut and on to Macalister Springs, 
then over the top of Mt Howitt and down 
the Howitt Spur to Bindaree Hut on the 
Howqua River. After a long climb up over 
Mt Stirling and down the other side to Mir- 
imbah, we were able to hitchhike back to 
Melbourne on timber jinkers from one of 
the local sawmills still operating in those 
days. It was a memorable walk. 

■ 

Forty-nine years on, two of us happened to 
meet socially. We reminisced about the walk 
and discussed doing it again. Roger and I 


Tim (left) and Doug Johnson and 
Roger Jones near the turn-off 
from the Zeeka track to 
Macalister Springs. 

m 
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soak coming out of the excavated roadworks 
so we camped there overnight. The weather 
remained wonderfully mild but we felt very 
isolated and a little apprehensive. 

This logging track, the Mt Thorn Road, 
passes through magnificent stands of moun¬ 
tain ash—the alpine ash has all been logged. 
Fortunately, Roger felt better by the next 
morning so we proceeded slowly to Stanley 
Name Gap on the circuit road around Mt 
Stirling. We hailed a four-wheel-drive vehicle 
which took Roger up the sharp climb of 
400 metres to the Clear Hills Track, where 
he waited for Tim and I. We then climbed 
the 210 metres to the GGS Hut on the east 


C *Wtere lave allour lustwatkers 
gone? ^()n lie entire trip we didn 'tmeet 
many oiler luslwallers; It eg seem to 
tave teen replaced hy friendly, helpful, 
tuff tump four~\\ heel drivers . 3 


other bushwalkers; they seem to have been 
replaced by friendly, helpful, but plump 
four-wheel drivers. 

We had originally planned to go down 
Howitt Spur to Bindaree Hut and then up 
over Mt Stirling. However, the thought of 
losing so much height and then having to 
climb out of the Howqua valley to the top 
of Mt Stirling rather put us off, so we de¬ 
cided to traverse Stanley Name Spur. This 
starts at the foot of the second pinnacle of 
the Crosscut Saw, drops dramatically down 
and then proceeds up and down for ten kilo¬ 
metres to Mt Thom. There are many sharp 
rises, drops and fallen trees to negotiate but 
some beautiful, grassy saddles and great 
views, from Mt Cobbler to the north to Mt 
Howitt. 

At this point Roger became quite ill with 
gastroenteritis, so we took an old logging 
track down into the Howqua valley to find 
water. Fortunately, we were able to find a 


side of Mt Stirling while Roger fol¬ 
lowed in another four-wheel-drive 
vehicle. The two huts near the top 
of Mt Stirling are open, clean and 
have water tanks and firewood; how¬ 
ever, the Bluff Spur Memorial Hut 
on the west side of Mt Stirling has a 
flat, grassy area nearby for tents. There 
are magnificent views across to Mt 
Buffalo in the north-east, to Mt Cob¬ 
bler, Mt Speculation, the Crosscut 
Saw, Mt Howitt, Mt McDonald and 
then Mt Buller to the west. It was a 
wonderful spot to spend the last 
night of a walk, especially as the 
weather remained fine. From there 
it was only a four kilometre walk 
downhill to Telephone Box Junction where 
we were met by Oliver, one of the original 
four Scouts, who had declined the walk but 
had offered to drive us home. 

We had covered about 106 kilometres and 
climbed 3210 metres in six days. Why re¬ 
peat such a strenuous bushwalk at our age? 
Were the excruciatingly sore feet, multiple 
blisters and backache worth it for sedentary 
workers/retirees? Of course, the answer is 
yes. Apart from the sense of achievement, 
there is no other way to experience the mag¬ 
nificent beauty of our bush—the untouched 
stands of tall alpine ash, the clear, unpolluted 
mountain streams, the rocky outcrops and 
the grassy saddles. Four-wheel driving may 
allow grand vistas of mountain ranges and 
deep valleys but walking enables one to 
experience the bush at ground level—to feel 
part of it and its history. There is nothing 
like it The memories and the sense of achieve¬ 
ment live on. O 


killing me and we were all very pleased to 
arrive well before nightfall. 

The next day we crossed the Wonnangatta 
River three times and then followed it for 
ten kilometres to the site of Wonnangatta 
Station. The valley suddenly opened out as 
we crossed Conglomerate Creek and we 
could see where the original homestead 
once stood. The pine trees are still standing 
but there are none of the original buildings, 


flower but it murders bare legs. After a 
climb of another 200 metres the track joins 
the Mt Howitt walking track, from where it 
is only two kilometres to Macalister Springs. 
As we walked into the Springs, we caught 
up with Kathy and Foster, Gippsland friends 
who had offered to meet us there. They 
were the bearers of steak and red wine, 
which had never tasted so good. Several 
day walkers and a few overnighters were 
visiting but there was only one 
other couple who were doing more 
than a two-day walk. Where have 
all our bushwalkers gone? On the 
entire trip we didn't meet many 


The end of the road: three of 
the four original Scouts-Roger 
Jones (left), Keith Oliver and 
the author-at Mt Stirling. 


although a floor plan of the home¬ 
stead has been marked out by The 
Friends of the Wonnangatta Valley. 

A toilet block and a cattlemen's 
shed are nearby. Several families on 
four-wheel-drive trips were camping 
in the orchard area: we found them 
friendly, helpful and overweight. 

After visiting the nearby cemetery, we 
walked the length of the valley and camped 
beside the river where the Zeeka track 
takes off. There is an excellent campsite but 
access to the river was again difficult. This 
was our easiest day and the good weather 
stayed with us. 

The Zeeka track is an absolute shocker, 
rising very steeply to climb 800 metres. 
Several four-wheel-drive vehicles passed us 
as we struggled upwards and we were very 
tempted to ask for a lift. We each carried 
three litres of water and drank most of it: 
the weather was warm but we were lucky 
that it wasn't a scorcher. A small stone cairn 
(easy to miss) marks where the foot track 
leaves the road to go directly up the spur to 
meet the Mt Howitt walking track, a good 
track in need of some maintenance work to 
clear overgrown scrub and fallen trees. The 
'egg and bacon' shrub is most attractive in 
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Outdoors Tips 


So, You Can 

NAVIGATE? 

Paula Atkinson advises on navigation, and planning, on a bushwalk 


Back in the deep, dark depths of the 

20th century, Wild published an article 
showing how to navigate using maps, a 
compass and protractor (Wild no 45). But is 
that all there is to finding your way in the 
wilderness? 

Some readers will probably wonder just 
what is wrong with Global Positioning Sys¬ 
tems; doesn't a GPS make the map and 
compass (and navigation skills) obsolete? In 
short: nothing, and no. A GPS is great for 
accurately fixing your current position on 
the ground in relation to a map. However, 
it cannot plot a cross-country expedition 
for you, or show you how to use the 
ground as it relates to your map to make 
the going as easy and safe as possible. Wise 
adventurers always keep their navigation 
skills honed and a map and compass in 
their pocket. 

However, learning how to navigate by 
dead reckoning is not all that there is to 
shepherding a group through dense bush. 
The first thing to do is to complete a map 
reconnaissance, plotting the various legs of 
the route on your map and looking at the 
terrain they cross before you start to hoof 
it. Figure 1 is an example showing routes 
on a map's terrain. As you can see, route 



Figure 1. Using high ground to avoid re-entrants and creek lines. Below, So, 
where do you think ive are?' Walkers deep in discussion on Victoria's Long 
Hill, the Crinoline behind. Glenn van der Knijff 

















ABC crosses some pretty steep, hard ground. 
Marching that way will have you huffing 
and puffing and you may run out of steam, 
or time. Worse still, one of your party could 
sustain an injury in some fairly inaccessible 
terrain. 

Route ADEFC will get you and your party 
to the same destination in a better condition 
to enjoy the view, and emergency services 
will be able to reach you more easily. It is 
longer, with two extra legs, but who's in a 
hurry when comfort and safety are at stake? 
The shorter legs also help to keep navigation 
accurate; the longer the legs, the more likely 
you are to wander off course. 

Try to avoid the mentality of 'march in a 
straight line, regardless'. Where possible, avoid 
descending into deep re-entrants and creek 
lines because you will only have to climb out 
again, and there may be nasty things down 
there. Use high ground as much as you can: 
it is generally not as steep and the vegetation 
is often sparser than in the dingy depths of 
the ubiquitous creek line. 

If you are determined to march in a straight 
line following a compass bearing, take the 
bearing regularly or you may stray from your 
line. In thick bush pick a prominent object 
along the bearing—an obvious tree or rock 
will do—and march to it. Position this at 


If you can perform a resection (see box 
on the following spread), you can recognise 
features on the ground from their shape on 
the map. With practice and experience, you 
should then be able to read the map fea¬ 
tures without relying entirely upon your bear¬ 
ings. Check your progress as you walk, 
identifying features, tracking and confirming 
distances and keeping an eye out for any 
anomalies. By occasionally checking your 
bearing with the compass, and with the 
'going' written on your Navigation Data Sheet 
(see Figure 2) you can check that your 
party is on track. March on to glory! 

£ Wise adventurers 
always keep their 
navigation skills 
honed and a map 
and compass in 
their pocket 5 


Leg 

From 

To 

Grid 

bearing 

Mag 

Distance, 

metres 

Going 

A-B 

GR 106013 

GR 117018 

69° 

60° 

1200 

Downhill, open 
creek at 900 m 

B-C 

GR 117018 

GR 133023 

69° 

60° 

1700 

Thick veg, hilly 

A-D 

GR 106013 

GR 112021 

39° 

30° 

1000 

Flat, open, clear 
view 

D-E 

GR 112021 

GR 122025 

67° 

58° 

1000 

Along ridge, open, 
gentle undulations 

E-F 

GR 122025 

GR 127025 

94° 

85° 

500 

Gently downhill, 
open 

F-C 

GR 127025 

GR 133023 

99° 

90° 

500 

Gently uphill, veg 


thickening to leg end 


are some methods of at least determining 
the cardinal points. When facing the sun at 
midday, if you walk straight ahead you are 
travelling roughly north. You will need to 
compensate for the fact that as the sun goes 
up or down, the direction in which you are 
facing will become more east or west of 
north. 

Once the sun has gone down the stars can 
help. If you can see the two pointers that 
indicate the Southern Cross constellation, 
run an imaginary line between them. A per¬ 
pendicular line from midway along this will 
meet the star Achernar to the right. Next, 
run another imaginary line between the two 
Southern Cross axis stars. Where these lines 
cross is the rough direction of the South Pole 
(see Figure 3, below). An easier, though less 
accurate way to find south is to follow the 
line drawn between the axis stars of the 
Southern Cross. 

If it's cloudy you don't have to wait until 
the next day: in the southern hemisphere 
moss grows on the southern side of trees. In 


Southern ^ 
Cross / 



SOUTH 


Achernar 


Figure 3. An imaginary line drawn 
between the axis stars of the Southern 
Cross will dissect the line between the 
Pointers and Achernar in the rough 
direction of the South Pole. 


Figure 2. Example of a navigation data sheet showing both available routes. 
(In use, only the route taken needs to be recorded.) 


your back, take the same bearing to another 
feature, and keep repeating this procedure. 
Alternatively, use a member of your group 
as the prominent feature, directing that per¬ 
son on the bearing ahead of you, before 
catching up and repeating. 

Using non-geographical features such as 
buildings, dams and road junctions as plotting 
destinations can be a recipe for disaster be¬ 
cause such features can be erased or moved 
by people or the weather but the map won't 
show this. The feature might be missing and 
you won't have proof that you are in the 
right spot unless you use your GPS or do a 
resection. There may be less chance of you 
becoming geographically embarrassed if you 
use natural features such as knolls and creek 
junctions, 'may' being the operative word. Of 
course, there might not be an alternative. 


The navigation data sheet is used as a 
check and backup to list the information 
pertaining to the route in case the navigator 
is disabled or (horror of horrors) a map is 
misplaced. Another benefit is that, provided 
all of the data is correct, the route may be 
navigated using a compass only by checking 
off the compass bearings, distances and land¬ 
marks listed on the sheet. You should also 
be able to hand this sheet to someone with¬ 
out a map and, provided they have a compass, 
they should be able to navigate the route. 
Of course, having both the map and the 
navigation data sheet is better as you can 
'read' the ground from the map, while it is 
easier to check distances, stages, bearings and 
so on from the navigation data sheet. 

If your GPS runs out of power or you 
jump on your compass in frustration, there 


the desert this won't help but the shadow you 
cast at midday will point you to the south. 
Finally, watches are for direction as well as 
time. On the hour merely point Mickey's 
12 o'clock directly at the sun and use an 
imaginary line to dissect the distance be¬ 
tween this and the hour hand (see Figure 4 
on page 43). This line points north. Chances 
are that all you modem adventurers wear 
digital watches; maybe there's a lesson here? 

These methods aren't exactly dead reckon¬ 
ing but will give some idea of direction. A 
good map reconnaissance can then identify 
the direction of prominent features such as 
rivers, creek lines and—as a last resort—tracks. 
You should know whether your party has 
crossed these features and whether you should 
turn left or right once you stumble across them 
in order to reach other recognisable features. 
Consequently, if you are without a compass 
one of these methods can be used to deter¬ 
mine the rough direction to a prominent 
feature. 
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If your party becomes misplaced, resist 
the urge to march on silently and bravely in 
the hope that you will recognise something. 
You won't, you will just get more lost. Stop 
and communicate with the group; someone 
may be switched on. Use your GPS if you 


have one, or do an old-fashioned resection 
if you can recognise several features. If you 
have disregarded the earlier advice and 
plunged into a bottomless re-entrant or creek 
line from where other features aren't visible, 
don't go deeper. Head for high ground, from 


where you may be able to recognise a feature 
or two. As they say, those with height hold 
the initiative! 

Other options are backtracking in the hope 
that you can recognise part of the last leg, 
or sending out parties on specific compass 


Finding Your Way 

Brian Walters reflects on how bush navigation can lead to something 
more than a place on the map 


It is an enchanted memory. After two days of 
walking, Chris Baxter and I reached trackless, 
tangled country where we would have to 
thread our course with pinpoint precision be¬ 
tween a series of ambiguous landmarks. Using 
the map and compass, we set our course and 
made our way to the first point, then re¬ 
calibrated the compass and set off again. 
And again. 


As the golden light of the afternoon flooded 
the bush around us, we seemed to float from 
one point to the next, feeling the lie of the 
land beneath our feet as though it were part 
of us, carrying us. Both Chris and I felt a grow¬ 
ing exhilaration as we picked our way through 
the forest, the land itself helping us on our 
way, finally reaching the exact point we had 
aimed for. 

I have never used a GPS, although I'd 
quite like to have one. They'd be particularly 
handy for the high, rolling tops in places like 
South-west Tasmania, where cloud cover can 
swirl in and quickly leave you disoriented. But I 
do use a map and compass; navigational aids 
are only common sense for serious walking. Be 
careful about trusting to a 'sense of direction': 
we don't have a homing instinct that tells us 
where we need to go. Knowing where you 
are is a product of careful observation as you 


pass through the landscape. This can produce 
wonderful moments, such as the afternoon 
Chris and I spent during which we experi¬ 
enced the bush in a special way. 

Bernard O'Reilly's Green Mountains is a 
classic account of his search for the Stinson 
wreck in the Lamington Ranges of southern 
Queensland in 1937. In it he writes of navig¬ 
ating through dense, untracked rainforest: 


And how do you keep a straight course?" 
perhaps you are asking. Well, no course in this 
country can be exactly straight; you tack about 
to find the easiest way down the cliffs and the 
easiest grade up the other side of the gorge, 
but you know by your map that the big lateral 
ranges are running from south to north, so if 
you cut them at right angles, you must be 
going west Then, too, the jungle is full of other 
signs to tell you the points of the compass. 
Northern and eastern slopes are always matted 
with the heaviest growths of lawyer and rasp¬ 
berry vine, while southern slopes give way to 
forests of fem trees and great clusters of lilies. 
Also, the southern side of a tree is heavily 
covered with lichen and moss, while the north¬ 
ern side shows a smooth bole. It is a great help 
to have a knowledge of trees and shrubs which 
bloom in this area. Down in the lower jungles 
at the foot of the ranges, a certain species of 


tree will bloom six weeks eariier than the same 
species on the loftiest heights. At the lower 
levels, the tree will be going to seed, while at 
two thousand feet it will be blooming, at four 
thousand feet it will be in eariy bud. So with a 
good knowledge of plants, it is possible to 
estimate your altitude very accurately, and 
since altitudes are marked on the map this is 
a very important thing. The same sliding scale 
applies to the nesting of birds, so that all 
nature is willing and anxious to help, if you 
will only take the trouble to notice. 

Australian bush is remarkably varied, but the 
dense forests are wild places. When the emin¬ 
ent wilderness photographer David Tatnall 
goes into forests like those of East Gippsland, 
one piece of equipment he carries is a step- 
ladder. He needs it to elevate himself above 
the dense understorey so that he can take a 
photograph with some perspective. Bush like 
that is not a place for a Sunday stroll: to go 
into it requires the kind of robust commitment 
that helps you to feel alive. 

Europeans come to the forests of Australia 
with a legacy of myth and fairy tale that re¬ 
gards the forest as a dangerous place-a place 
of savage beasts and dangerous monsters. 
Hansel and Gretel encountered the canni¬ 
balistic witch when lost in the forest after 
being left there to die. Red Riding Hood was 
rescued from the wolf by her father—a wood¬ 
cutter. In the great German saga The Ring of 
the Niebelungen, the dragon Fafner brooded 
in his forest lair. Forests were the haunt of 
outlaws like Robin Hood. In our western 
psyche, the forest-the bush-is the dark side 
of civilisation. It is a place to pass through 
quickly, where the forces of nature are un¬ 
tamed, mysterious, wild. 

So why does anyone go bushwalking? 
After all, the bush can indeed be dangerous. 
People have been lost in the Australian bush, 
and never found. You can suffer injury there, 
or bad weather, or run out of water. When 
you are in the bush it can seem friendly, 
hostile, or immensely indifferent. 

But how lost can people find themselves in 
the bewildering byways of our civilisation, 
with its corporate jungles, political swamps 
and dark valleys of loneliness? 

To sojourn in the bush away from the man¬ 
made comforts of civilisation is to confront 
the wildness in oneself. One reason we go off 
into the bush—and why I am drawn back 
again and again—is to engage in a journey of 
self-discovery. 

Brian Walters has walked throughout Australia, 
particularly the Victorian Alps and Tasmania. He does 
not believe in a 'sense of direction'. In 1980 he was 
ski-touring with Michael Collie when they met Chris 
Baxter. Soon after. Wild was bom. 
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bearings to find recognisable features. Both 
are risky. Backtracking might get you more 
lost, and there isn't a guarantee that the fea¬ 
tures you recognise are the ones you passed 
an hour ago! Sending out reconnaissance 
parties requires a big group with solid skills. 
Even then, to split your party up now could 
cause more problems. 

The crucial assumption here is that as a 
responsible and efficient leader you have 
told someone exactly where you are going 
and given them a duplicate map showing 
your route. They should also have a detailed 
list of your timings, with allowance for things 
like sprained ankles, revolts by party members 


Resections and 

If you are unsure of your position on the map, 
you may be able to pinpoint your location 
by doing a resection. In order to do this, you 
need to be able to recognise at least two 
(preferably three) widely dispersed features 
on the ground and also locate them correctly 
on your map. Simply calculate the back 
bearings from each feature and draw a line 
from this back towards the general area of 
your location. Where the lines intersect, they 
form a triangle of error. Your location should 
be within this triangle. (The process of per¬ 
forming a resection is described in Figure 5, 
below.) 


or delays whilst taking in the splendid views. 
And it is helpful to advise at what point help 
should be called if your party is late re¬ 
turning. 

Timings are vitally important and come from 
good map reconnaissance, knowledge of the 
area you are entering (from experience or 
research), and planning. It is crucial that your 


party endeavours to abide by the planned 
timings. Embarrassment and expense may fol¬ 
low if a rescue party is called out only to 
find that your party is not lost but merely 
sidetracked by a swimming hole. 

If you didn't tell anyone about your ad¬ 
venture, you (and those who followed you) 
have the potential to become irretrievably 
bushed. There's nothing left now but to holler 
on the mobile, for it is doubtful that you 
have a two-way radio. But then, did you 
remember to charge your battery and is 
there phone coverage? 

If you are efficient and have done all the 
above and are still irretrievably lost, all you 


back bearings 

Back bearings are the direction from a vis¬ 
ible, prominent feature back to your location 
and are easy to calculate. If the magnetic 
bearing to the feature is less than 180 degrees, 
then add 180 degrees; for a magnetic bear¬ 
ing greater than 180 degrees, subtract 180 
degrees. For example, a magnetic bearing 
of 45 degrees converts to a back bearing of 
225 degrees. Remember that when bearings 
are taken they are magnetic bearings. You 
will have to convert them to grid bearings 
(by subtracting the magnetic variation found 
in your map legend) before you can cal¬ 
culate and plot the back bearing. 


can do is wait for the rescue services to 
arrive. Consider taking your party to higher 
ground nearby where it is more open and 
you will be easier to spot from the air, but 
don't go too far. Remain as close to your 
planned route as you can. Each member is 
no doubt carrying water and rations in case 
of such an emergency. 


Try the mobile—it might work—and lay out 
those fluorescent marker panels that nobody 
wanted to carry: they should be easily spotted 
from the air. If the weather conditions and 
fire restrictions allow, light a flare or a beacon 
fire. (In high summer the idea of trying to 
outrun a bushfire along a ridgeline, particu¬ 
larly when you don't know exactly where 
you are sprinting to, isn't very appealing!) No 
matter how tired you are, one person should 
always keep an eye on the sky for rescuers. 



Figure 4. Dissect the distance 
between 12 o'clock and the hour 
hand to find north. 


Good planning is essential if your group is 
not to feature as a statistic. Planning, effect¬ 
ive ground appreciation and timing will help 
to prevent fatigue, heatstroke, injuries and 
geographical embarrassment. These should 
be teamed with effective leadership, the right 
equipment and setting the pace to the slow¬ 
est and weakest members of the group: the 
details of these must be left for another 
article. 

The bush isn't a place for strategy by com¬ 
mittee. There should be one leader who has 
the experience and knowledge to make de¬ 
cisions with the input of the group's mem¬ 
bers, and leadership should be decided long 
before you set off. Happy planning! O 




Figure 5. Performing a resection. Back bearing to feature 103032 (1) = 
140° (320°-180°). Back bearing to feature 106013 (2) = 34° (214°-180°). 
Back bearing to feature 122019 (3) = 280° (100°+180°). Triangle of error 
puts your position (4) on feature 112021. 
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An unnamed waterfall in Springbrook National Park. 
Inset, lichen and creeper on tree bark in Lamington 
National Park. 
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The Toolona Falls in Lamington National Park, 
surrounded by vibrant green growth. 
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Curtis Falls in Joalah National Park, Mt Tamborine. 
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Rohan Davis has been bushwalking 
since the age of four and taking 
photographs since he was ten. For 
the past 12 years he has been 
combining these two lifelong 
passions with forays into the 
wonderful rainforests of south-east 
Queensland. These days he takes 
more photographs of his two-year- 
old daughter than rainforest scenes 
although daddy/daughter 
wilderness excursions have 
recently begun. Rohan has just 
published Wanderings, his first 
landscape photography book. 


Floating rainforest leaves in Lamington National Park. 
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Your feet are ugly enough. 

Don’t subject them to poorly fitted boots. 


Boot Fitting is an art. The human foot varies in size 
and shape so much, choosing boots is best left in 
the hands of experts. At Ajays in Heathmont and 
Eastern Mountain Centre in Deepdene, your 
feet are measured and visually assessed. 

Then our experienced staff recommend 


AJAYS 

fllflMH 

AJAYS Snow Country Sports 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. 
Phone (03) 9720 4647. Fax (03) 9720 2538. 


the most suitable brands and styles for 
your needs. With our independent 
advice and an extensive selection 
I of walking boots from around the 
world, you can't put a foot wrong. 
We guarantee it! 


EMC 


EMC at the Snowski Centre 

68 Whitehorse Road, Deepdene, Vic 3103. 
Phone (03) 9817 1477. Fax (03) 9817 7693. 
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THE X1-C 

LIGHTWEIGHT STABILITY FOR 
THE HEAVIEST OF TRAILS. 






Track Notes 


Bee and James Hughes try to match lakes with their names. It's not always easy as water isn't in short supply west of 
Forty Lakes Peak! Both photos by the author 


You're sitting in a hushed room with eyes closed and hands 

lightly folded in your lap, a satisfied grin on your face. A voice 
floats towards you, 'Take yourself to a safe place, a place where no 
one can hurt you. The world is at peace; you are content; you are 
happy. Stay there until you feel all the tension ebb from your body.' 
The secluded Ironstone Hut at Lake Nameless in Tasmania's Cent¬ 
ral Highlands is one of those places: close enough to civilisation to 
be reached in a weekend walk, yet isolated enough to give a 
wonderful sense of unlimited space and freedom. 

Geologically speaking, the Central Plateau is a young landscape, 
as it was covered by an ice cap until about 12 000 years ago. 
Unrestricted by topography, the sheet of ice cavorted across the 
underlying dolerite, smoothing, plucking and massaging the ancient 
rock. When temperatures rose and the ice melted the land was 
exposed. Thousands of puddles filled the basins—some now big 
enough to be called lakes—hardy plants put down roots and 
wallabies and wombats came to graze. Aboriginal people journeyed 
to hunt game and, later, European settlers drove stock through the 
area and trapped animals for their thick winter pelts. The heavy 
hoofs of horse and cattle have trodden the land, bushfires have 


raged and roads have encroached from all sides, but this part of the 
plateau remains a silent gem. 

When to go 

Most walkers choose to visit the plateau during the summer months 
when it's warmer and generally drier than the rest of the year. This 
is definitely the time to go for wildflower enthusiasts, especially 
january and February. Unless you have the luxury of being able to 
wait for a good forecast, planning a trip during winter is not recom¬ 
mended. Keep an eye out for bushwalker alerts from the Bureau 
of Meteorology before you leave. 

Safety 

At an elevation of between 1100 and 1400 metres, the northern 
end of the plateau is exposed and frequently gets pummelled by 
wind and rain. Be prepared for severe weather conditions at any 
time of the year. Most tracks on the plateau are only roughly 
marked with caims and the occasional strategically placed stick. 
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They can be difficult to follow; unless 
you are familiar with the area it is a 
good idea to sit out poor weather in 
your tent or in a hut. The terrain is 
relatively featureless and undulating, 
making navigation difficult. Bring a 
map and compass and know how to 
use them. Compass bearings can be 
affected by magnetised dolerite in 
some areas so keep a close watch on 
the compass in order to recognise any 
anomalies. If you have a GPS, take it. 
Although there are several huts in 
this region you must take a tent and 
be entirely self-sufficient. After heavy 
rain the creeks may become swollen 
and difficult to cross. 

Access 

Take the A5 road from the eastern 
side of the bridge near Deloraine 
town centre for about six kilometres 
to the tum-off for Meander (C167). 
After approximately five kilometres 
turn right on to Dairy Plains Road 
(C166) towards the farming com¬ 
munity of Western Creek in the 
shadows of the Great Western Tiers. 
Take the unsealed Westrope Road 
for about four kilometres and then 
drive for 500 metres along a signed 
side road to a small car park. The 


road is a little rough but should be okay for most conventional 
vehicles. 

The walk 

From the car park the track glides into the mixed rainforest at the 
base of the Great Western Tiers, the northern rampart of the 
Central Plateau. After five minutes of walking you will cross Dale 
Brook on an excellent footbridge; the rainforest here is particularly 
eye-catching. You will soon meet the original track cut by Sydney 
Higgs early last century for stock access—it is wider and more gentle 
than some of the other tracks in the area. Zigzag steadily up the 
long hill on this, a climb of about 650 metres. Towards the top the 
trees become smaller and denser. A couple of streams cross the 
track; they can be tricky to negotiate after heavy rain. After one- 
two hours of walking and a final, short scramble you will emerge 
on to the plateau with a sparkling new hut about 300 metres from 
the rim. The Lady Lake Hut was rebuilt by the Mountain Huts 
Preservation Society (MHPS) and is a credit to its community spirit 
and hard work. The hut is public and you are welcome to stay 
there overnight but remember to leave it as you found it 
A faint pad leads from the hut south-east towards higher ground. 
Follow a series of cairns and some stakes leading south towards 
Lake Nameless, a walk of two to three-and-a-half hours. This 
section is extremely exposed. If you are concerned by the weather 
it is better to wait at Lady Lake Hut and assess your options. After 
approximately four kilometres you will pass between Lake Lucy 
Long and Westons Lake. Lake Nameless is one kilometre from here 
and Ironstone Hut a further one and a half kilometres around the 
lake's edge to the southern end. The hut is on the fringe of a forest 
of snow gums and pencil pines at the base of Forty Lakes Peak, 
about 100 metres from the lake. It was rebuilt by MHPS in 1995— 
1996 to replace Sydney Higgs's original, built in 1916. There are six 
single bunks inside the hut and a limited number of flat 
tent sites outside; however, even in the summer 
months the hut and its surrounds are rarely 
The view down to the lake 
and across to Mt Ironstone is pre¬ 
dictably elegant, especially in the 
soft, edge-of-day glow. 

When you're ready to leave 
follow the same route back 
to the car park, allowing four 
to five-and-a-half hours for 
the walk. 


Grade 


Type 




The Central Plateau 


Special 


Steep forest walking to gain 
the plateau, then rocky, alpine 
walking. Some scrambling is 
necessary around peaks 


Maps Lake Mackenzie and Pillans 
1:25 000, and Central 
Tasmania 1:200 000 Tasmap 

Best time December-March 

fuel-stove-only area 
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Wilderness Equipment Series 


Dart 2 


SE A TO S UMMIT 



» Totally free-standing, 3 season, 2 person tent 
» Siliconised polyester outer: 4000 mm waterproof 
» Standard 75 denier ripstop polyester outer: 3000 mm waterproof 
» Suspended tub floor with massive 8000 mm waterhead 
» Length: 255 cm 


rst V |e 

Colour 

Packed Weight 

Min. Weight ^ 

Siliconised Fly 

Eucalypt 

3.00 kg 

2.62 kg 

Standard Fly 

Blue 

3.29 kg 

2.85 kg 



The AO series is 
the pinnacle of 
sleeping mats. 
That’s a pretty 
big claim, but 
not a hard one 
to back up, when 
the AO-Lite is 
the lightest full- 
length, 2.54 cm 
thick, fully bonded 
sleeping mat on 
the market. If 
that’s not enough, 
the AO-MTN, 
which is a true 
4-season pad with 
zonal insulation, 
has the highest 
insulation to 
weight ratio of 
all mats in the 
category. 

www.seatosummit.com.au 



The lightest and most compact mats... 
No compromises 


SEASON 


Long Reg 2/3 

51 x 198x3.8cm 51x1B3x3.8cm 51x122x3.8cm 
829g 765g 510g 


• Bermed, Air-loft Thermo side rails 

• Strategic drill/die cut combination 
gives high insulation to weight ratio. 




Maximum breath- 
ability for high heat 
and humidity 


51 x 198 x 2.5 cm 584 g 

51x183x2.5 cm 573 g 

51 x 183x3.8 a 

n 773 g 

51x183x2.0 cm 396 

Reg 

Petite 

Petite 



51 x 183x2.5 cm 539 g 

51x168x2.5 cm 525 g 

51 x168x3.8cr 

n 708 g 


2/3 


51 x 122 x 2.5 cm 360 g Stuffsack and repair kit included with all i 
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Whether you're a beginner or a seasoned bushwalker, 
TWE offers a unique range of integrated services so 
you can experience the best of Tasmania's wilderness. 
We offer a choice of practical solutions to make your 
bushwalk smoother: transport from Hobart to all National 
Parks; a range of comfortable accommodation; quality 
equipment for hire; and gourmet food for the track. Pick 
the service you require or take a fully guided tour that 
includes all these features. It's up to you! 


"X OZQlJEST 
f Young 

/t/esf Australian 
Adventures 



Expediftofis t© Nh^U,, 
iS Sri Lanka, 



Ph: 03 8412 9393 
email office@ozquest.org 
A project of 

The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award VIC 


Side trips 

From Ironstone Hut you can explore in every 
direction. It is a wonderful area to mooch 
around unrestricted if you are prepared but 
it can be a dangerous place if you're not. 

Forty Lakes Peak 

Follow the track to the toilet on the east 
side of the hut. Beyond this you should see 
a cairn leading up into the snow gums bey¬ 
ond. The cairns are difficult to follow through 
the alpine forest but keep heading straight 


of Lake Nameless. From here you can see 
across to a myriad of small lakes and the 
low-slung Blue Peaks beyond. The walking 
is completely off track but easy to navigate 
in fine weather. Pick your way through the 
first set of lakes and follow shallow valleys 
west to cross the Fisher River. You may 
have to wander up and down until you find 
a place to leap across safely. Maintain an 
easterly bearing as you climb slightly before 
descending to Middle Lake just south of 
Blue Peaks. The return walk from Lake 



Ironstone Hut is a welcome haven, especially in these conditions. 


up the hill and you won't have much 
trouble. When the trees thin out it becomes 
rockier and you will have to negotiate your 
way more carefully—as a general rule head 
a touch to the east rather than west. If you 
lose the cairns in the trees there is a good 
chance you will pick them up again on the 
open, higher ground, weather permitting. 
The rounded summit has superb, panoramic 
views over most of the plateau. Allow one- 
and-a-half to two hours for the return walk. 
Mt Ironstone 

Mt Ironstone, the highest peak in the 
vicinity, is visible from the hut. Round the 
south end of Lake Nameless near the shore 
line and head to the south end of Lake 
Ironstone. It's about one hour's walk in a 
west-north-west direction across a mixture 
of rocky ground and light scrub. You can 
approach the summit from various points 
around the lake; the ascent entails minor 
route finding and plenty of boulder hopping. 
The summit area is broad and undulating, 
peaking near the north-west corner. It will 
take between one and one-and-a-half hours 
to reach the summit from Lake Ironstone. 
Allow at least five hours for the return walk 
from Lake Nameless. 

Blue Peaks 

From Ironstone Hut gain the low ridge run¬ 
ning north from Forty Lakes Peak to the west 


Nameless will take three to four-and-a-half 
hours. 

Other routes 

Higgs Track is not the only way to reach 
Lake Nameless. If your creative walking 
juices are whetted and you intend to tackle 
any of the tracks or routes that follow you 
will need navigation skills and, preferably, 
some local advice. 

Many people come in from the east at 
Lake Mackenzie by way of the Lake Ex¬ 
plorer Track or the Blue Peaks area. There 
is a Hydro-Electric Commission road to Lake 
Mackenzie at an elevation of 1120 metres 
that avoids any significant uphill climb. The 
Blue Peaks area is particularly beautiful and 
worth a visit in its own right. 

Other nearby tracks on to the plateau 
include the Western Creek Track and Syds 
Track. Looking further afield you could also 
consider coming into the area from the 
Walls of Jerusalem. A full day is needed to 
walk from Dixons Kingdom to Lake Name¬ 
less. The region is also accessible from the 
fishing areas of Lake Pillans and the Julian 
Lakes to the south. O 

Lazy summer afternoons and punchy winter mornings 
keep Andrew Hughes smiling all year round in Tasmania. 
Whether its 'quiet time' in the tent during a deluge, or 
boulder hopping with friends, the bush continues to wear 
away his rough edges. 
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Track Notes—Easier Walking 


Wilsons Promontory's leise 

An easy, two-day walk in Victoria's Cape Liptrap Coastal Park, by Eli Greig 


Cape Liptrap is a spectacular and diverse 

narrow peninsula to the west of Wilsons Prom¬ 
ontory, its larger and more famous cousin. 
Cold fronts regularly clip the coast causing 
wild weather but most of the coast followed 
is protected from the predominant swell dir¬ 
ection and there are some excellent swimming 
holes and beaches. 'The Cape' is stunning, 
with a mix of rugged coastal scenery, small 
beaches and offshore stacks. At the Walker- 
ville South end you might think you've 
landed in Thailand as the sand is white, the 
water aquamarine and there are a number of 
beautiful limestone outcrops. 

This coast is becoming increasingly popular 
with bushwalkers and sea kayakers looking 
for a quieter, less crowded destination than 
Wilsons Promontory, sitting across the bay on 
the eastern horizon. This walk is particularly 
interesting for parents with children as edu¬ 
cational opportunities abound, with amazing 
geological and historical sites to examine. 
The route is not shown on any maps; it is 
simply a matter of following the coast and 
crossing some headlands. 

When to go 

The coast is open for walking all year round 
and permits are not required. There are many 
beaches and rock pools and it would be a 
shame to walk this coast when it is too cold 
for swimming. It is generally warm to hot in 
summer, with clear days. In late spring and 
early summer the coastal pigface is in flower. 

Warnings 

The walk's start is only accessible at low tide 
and the entire route is safest (and best) two 
hours either side of low tide. At higher tides 
you can still traverse the coast but you may 
have to climb over headlands—watch for 
tiger snakes! If there is a big swell this walk 
is not recommended as certain sections of 
the coast may be impassable. 

Although there are a few rock seeps there is 
only one permanent water source, Bear 
Creek. Unfortunately it is not recommended 
for consumption, although old-time campers 
at this gorgeous spot swear by the water. 
You'd be wise to carry your own. 

Maps 

Vicmap 1:25 000 maps Walkerville and Mait¬ 
land Beach cover the area. However, I found 


There are many spectacular rock forma¬ 
tions to be found in Cape Liptrap 
Coastal Park including this arch at 
Grinder Point Both photos Paul Sinclair 
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known neighbour 



Special 

points 


Approximately 18 kilometres 

Coastal forest, beaches, rock 
ledges and platforms 

South Gippsland 
Walkerville South 


Walkerville South, Cape 
Liptrap 


Carry your water; be aware of 
tides and ocean conditions; 
watch out for snakes 


sure you head to Tarwin Lower and then 
on to the walk's start at Walkerville South. 
All good road maps of Victoria should have 
the necessary details. 

Do a car shuttle, leaving one car at Cape 
Liptrap and taking the other to Walkerville 
South. If you only have one car you will 
need to leave it at Walkerville South and 
hitch a ride back from Cape Liptrap at the 
end of the walk. 

The walk can also be done as two day- 
walks carrying only a day pack. Set up your 


this out after completing the walk: as the 
route follows the coastline, it can easily be 
followed without a map. 


History 


The Gunai/Kumai people lived in the Waratah 
Bay area for more than 6000 years and 
Cape Liptrap provided the quartzite for mak¬ 
ing tools. Archaeological sites and remnants 
abound in the coastal and foreshore areas 
and there are numerous shell middens. 
Please respect these significant 
sites. 

Europeans arrived in the area to 
find abundant limestone, building a 
number of limestone kilns in the 
coastal hills and dunes. The dunes 
make a fascinating side trip; please 
be careful in order to avoid the fate 
of the kangaroo that we saw at the 
bottom of one of the 15 metre deep 
kilns. 

There was once a long jetty at 
Walkerville South from which lime 
and other resources were shipped 
out of the area. The last remnants 
of this are two lonely pylons on the 
beach. 


Access 


Walkerville South is about two and 
a half hours from Melbourne along 
either the South Gippsland or the 
Bass Highway. All roads eventually 
lead to Wilsons Promontory so make 


Bear Gully is a fantastic place for a night's 
sleep; from the beach you can look straight 
across at Wilsons Promontory and 
the southern islands. There are a 
large number of free camping sites 
catering for everyone from the 
humble bushwalker to those who 
bring the van and the kitchen sink. 
Despite its growing popularity and 
the fact that it is the last free 
coastal camping spot east of Mel¬ 
bourne, Parks Victoria has resisted 
the temptation to exert too much 
influence over this special place. A 
large amount of revegetation, fenc¬ 
ing and landscape management work 
has been completed over the last 
five years, but it is still easy to find 
a nice, quiet and secluded tent site 
amongst the coastal banksias. 


Fiona Sinclair at the base of 
the cliffs at Cape Liptrap. 


campsite at Bear Gully, leaving everything 
you need for the night, before beginning the 
walk. You can then do a car shuttle or hitch 
as necessary. To reach Bear Gully campsite, 
head towards Walkerville South from Tarwin 
Lower. Turn right at Bear Gully Road and 
follow this to the campsite at its end. 


Camping 


Cape Liptrap 
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TASMAP 


the climbing 
professionals 


mountaineering 
^—instruction 


guided ascents 


^ high a 


Zr expeditions & 
seven summits 


journeys & 
trekking 


www.gme.net.au 


SYDNEY: (02)9879 8888 MELBOURNE: (03)9798 0988 BRISBANE: (07)3278 6444 
ADELAIDE: (08) 9234 2633 PERTH: (08)94555744 AUCKLAND: (09)274 0955 


for adventurous bushwalkers 

Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 
Tasmap National Parks Maps include detailed 
notes describing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 

Tasmap also offers a range of series maps 
covering the state at 1:250 000, 1: 100 000 
and 1:25 000. 


Go to the X-treme... 

%aiid bach! 

MT410 
406 MHz PLB 
Coming Soon 


GPSmap 60Cx 

O 30-hour battery life 
O Sunlight readable 256-colour display 
T' Expandable memory or 
Micro SO card (optional). 

C' Mapsource City Navigator and 
BlueChart compatible. 


O COSPAS-SARSAT satellite compatible 
48-hour minimum transmission time 
C' Flasher/beeper alarm for self-test 
and operate modes. 

C' 5 year Warranty 

C' Australian designed and manufactured 


GARMiN r^n 
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tasmanian 



HERE'S A 



IDEA! 


WHY NOT ClVE 
A SUBSCRIPTION 

as a Christmas 

PRESENT? 


Just contact us by 
Phone: (03) 9826 8483 
Fax: (03) 9826 3787 
Mail: Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 415, Prahran Vic 3181 
or place your order 
100% securely at 
www.wild.com.au 
and leave the rest to us. 


The walk 

Cape Liptrap Coastal Park is a dramatic and 
unforgettable piece of Victoria containing 
everything from limestone stacks to black 
sand beaches. Start at the deceptively 
tropical-looking Walkerville South beach. 
Its white sands, limestone and tremendous 
view of the Prom make this one of Victoria's 
greatest (although little known) beaches. 
Follow the boardwalk through the forest of 
drooping she-oak and along the edge of the 
limestone cliffs to a gorgeous bay of rock 
ledges and pools. Keep your eyes and ears 
open for the local gang of yellow-tailed 
cockatoos. 

This is the most critical part of the first 
day and it is essential to tackle it at low tide. 
Once you round the limestone bluff, you 
can see Diggers Island only 100 metres off¬ 
shore. At very low tide you can cross the sand 
spit and explore the intriguing, empty island. 

Keep following the coast along the sandy 
bay to Bell Point. From here you can follow 
the reef or have an invigorating scramble 
up and over the headland. 

Around the bluff is one of my favourite 
beaches in Victoria. It is no more than a kilo¬ 
metre of curved black pebbles and sand, 
crystal-clear rock pools and precipitous cliffs. 
The ubiquitous tea tree on top of the cliffs 
shrouds your view, making you feel that 
you are miles from anywhere. In reality, the 
park only extends for a few hundred metres 
before the farmland begins, but this is part 
of the uniqueness of the Liptrap Coastal 
Park—it is close to civilisation yet feels re¬ 
mote. 

The diversity of the beaches is the best 
thing about the walk: around every head¬ 
land is a different type of beach and geo¬ 
logical formation. In fact, one of the 
unnamed beaches on this walk is famous 
for the unique geological formations that 
protrude from the sand like abstract sculp¬ 
tures. Geology students from around Victoria 
regularly trek here to study structural geo¬ 
logy, focusing on the late Quaternary ma¬ 
rine terraces. The tectonic plates beneath the 
ocean have lifted up large blocks, with one 
remarkable example resembling stacks of 
20 giant, folded pancakes. This natural lime¬ 
stone sculpture gives an amazing insight into 
the constant workings of the earth's interior. 

Be prepared for a considerable amount of 
rock scrambling after Bell Point The rocks are 
not as a sharp as around Bear Gully, but will 
still eat through thongs with ease! Follow the 
coast around a series of bluffs and points and 
past another couple of beaches. At one 
headland there is a distinctive outcrop of 
rusted rocks that resembles an ancient 
shipwreck. From here you are only about a 
kilometre from the campsite at Bear Gully. 

The beach near the campsite is the least 
interesting of the day. You know you have 
reached Bear Gully when you stumble across' 
the first creek of the journey. 

To finish the day, find the little grassed 
area in the south-east comer of the camping 
ground, sit down with a warm drink and 
watch the last light of the day illuminate the 
granite walls of Mt Oberon. 


Day two 

The best way to start the day is with a splash 
of fresh water from Bear Creek. From here 
you can watch the creek draining across the 
salt-and-pepper sand into Bass Strait while 
the soft morning light warms the distant 
Prom. 

Head south-west along the Bear Gully 
beach. The rocks here a particularly sharp 
and unkind to the clumsy; fortunately, the 
sands offers a better walkway. Within 500 
metres you will reach the main beach from 
where you can see some cottages on the 
hill: this is a wonderful spot for a swim. 
There is a significant stand of banksias that 
are often full of raucous galahs and yellow¬ 
tailed cockatoos. A track cuts across the forest 
and farmland to the western side of the 
headland. There is a shell midden adjacent 
to the track although it is not in very good 
condition as it is in constant danger of 
eroding away. You can also follow the rock 
shelf, but only at very low tide. 

After 200 metres you will reach another 
tannin-stained stream: it looks drinkable but 
the catchment is predominantly dairy farms. 

Follow the coast, keeping an eye out for 
shell middens. Once past Grinder Point you 
will be heading in a more westerly direction. 
The coast here is more open to the swell, so 
make sure you don't turn your back on the 
surf for too long! 

The extra exposure brings with it a change 
in vegetation patterns and colours. The geo¬ 
logical formations are as impressive and 
diverse as on the first day's walk, although 
the beach hills and cliffs have grown in size 
and steepness. Seals are also reasonably 
common in this region as there was once a 
colony at Cape Liptrap. 

The final section of the approach to Cape 
Liptrap is by far the most precarious. If there 
is a decent swell it will wrap around Cape 
Liptrap with considerable force. Choose your 
route wisely, taking into account the swell, 
height of the rock shelf and the potential 
routes for escaping a rogue wave. I found it 
best to apply the precautionary principle 
and skirt the top of the cliffs on approach 
to Cape Liptrap as not only will this get you 
away from the danger below but it will also 
give you fantastic views of Bass Strait and 
Cape Liptrap Lighthouse. 

If it is safe, descend to the beach for the 
final couple of coves, enjoying the lovely sights. 
When you reach the point of Cape Liptrap 
you will be able to see the coastline north 
towards Venus Bay. This part of the coast is 
wild and open to dangerous swells and wind; 
proceed with extreme caution if you decide to 
explore beyond this point. A well-worn track 
heads from the rock shelf up the ridgeline 
directly towards Cape Liptrap Lighthouse. Fol¬ 
low this up the hill to the lighthouse and the 
end of your lovely Cape Liptrap coastal 
ramble. CA 

Eli Greig has been bushwalking with his father since he 
stumbled upon kangaroos at Zumpsteins as a wee lad. 
He's never lost the joy for the bush and the profound 
experience of wild places. Eli has walked throughout 
south-east Australia, the Flinders Ranges, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and East Timor. 
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Wyoming ^0 
Backpack 


liftback 


System 
Raises pack Qn 
lowers pack on 
Adjust ment seal. 


Universe 70+10 
Backpack 


the back 
the back 
e window 


Positioning the weight in your pack is critical to your comfort and stability when 
trekking and hiking. When ascending it may be more comfortable to have the pack 
sit higher on the shoulder; when descending, the pack will be more stable if it's lower 
And if you're trekking in rugged terrain, there may be a lot of ups and downs. Many 
traditional systems can’t cater for these changes in terrain and even those that have 
adjustable harness systems still require you to remove the pack to make adjustments. 
Only Lafuma offer the Liftback System that allows you to make changes in pack 
position while you are walking. Don’t feel like you are carrying the world on your 
shoulders, invest in a Lafuma Liftback System and put a spring back into your step. 


Feel like you are carrying 
the weight of the world 
on your shoulders? 

You need a Lafuma Liftback System 
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A sea kayaking experience in Tasmania can take you to the most thrilling regions of this 
beautiful island. Spectacular coastlines, untouched World Heritage wilderness and crystal 
waterways filled with exotic marine and wildlife await. For sea kayaking adventures that 
make thp mainland feel mainstream, visit www.discovertasmania.com or call 1800 672 160 . 


TASMANIA 


Island of Reiuvenati< 



MONT 



Imagine this. 

1. Imagine a down sleeping bag that keeps you 
warmer than any bag you’ve ever owned. 

2. Imagine a down sleeping bag with an anatomical cut 
that forms around your body for greater comfort. 

3. Imagine a down sleeping bag that lofts higher. 

4. Imagine a down sleeping bag with it’s very own 
toaster to warm your feet on those cold nights. 


Imagine that. 

We already did — and it’s here now. 

Mont’s new range of Tapered Rectangular and 

Specialist Boxfoot sleeping bags are revolutionary 

in design and feature these innovations: 

1. The Radial Arc Baffle System™ an internationally 
patented design that allows down to loft higher and 
spread more evenly around your body for superior 
warmth and comfort. 

2. Radiant Barrier Technology is an ultralight 
aluminium interlayer which reflects body heat. 

3. The Toaster utilises a safe, air activated, all natural 
warming technology to warm your toes. 

4. The Oven Door is a new foot design that allows venti¬ 
lation at the base when you need it. 

5. Superlight Hydronaute XT™ is the latest windproof, 
breathable outershell technology that protects the 
down from moisture. 

6. Higher quality down fill with increased loft power. 

7. Ultralight Silk Touch 30 Denier nylon inner provides 
soft, luxurious comfort. 

Exclusive to Mont Stockists. 



Hydronaute XT™ 


Warmth | Comfort | Protection 






Gear Survey 


Singing in the rain 

A survey of waterproof jackets for bushwalking, by Zac Zaharias 





ft 




The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features most 
appropriate for their needs; and to save them 
time and money in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, but 
of the Australian outdoors industry in general 
and we are not aware of such testing being 
regulady carried out by an outdoors maga¬ 
zine anywhere in the worid. Similarly, given 
the number of products involved, field testing 
is beyond the means of Australia's outdoors 
industry. Wild Gear Surveys summarise in¬ 
formation, collate and present it in a convenient 
and readily comparable form, with guidelines 
and advice to assist in the process of wise 
equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wilds editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue's production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyors findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the assess¬ 
ment of value and features-and especially 
the inclusion/exclusion of certain products- 
entail a degree of subjective judgement on the 
part of the surveyor, the referee and Wild, 
space being a key consideration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 'wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually 
be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors 
shops in the central business districts of the 


My first 'waterproof' iacket was issued 

to me as a cadet at the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege. A Vietnam-era camouflage nylon jacket, 
it did not keep the rain out in the subzero 
Canberra winter. Driven to despair (not to 
mention rubbed raw and suffering mild 
hypothermia after many rain-drenched field 
exercises), many of us spent small fortunes 
purchasing more waterproof oilskin jackets. 

The problem with many of the old-style 
fabrics was that they were waterproof but 
definitely not breathable: if the rain didn't 
seep through, your sweat saturated you in¬ 
stead. I was delighted with my first Gore- 
Tex jacket. It kept me dry and warm as I 
yomped around the scrub and trans¬ 
formed my outdoors experiences by 
significantly increasing safety and com¬ 
fort. 

These days there is a bewildering 
array of fabrics and products. WL 
Gore, manufacturers of Gore-Tex, 
are leaders in the field with in¬ 
novative fabric design. During 
the 1990s Gore developed 
a rigorous 'rain chamber 
test' which led to the dis¬ 
covery of design faults in 
jacket construction, such 
as water ingress through 


cord sections. This caused manufacturers to 
modify design. 

There is a similar principle behind all mod¬ 
ern waterproof, breathable fabrics. Most 
have a membrane that excludes water but 
allows the smaller water vapour molecules 
to pass through. However, for vapour to 
pass effectively through the jacket it needs 
a driving force, most efficiently provided by 
high humidity and warmth inside a jacket 
and a colder external temperature. The 
smaller this difference, the less effective the 
transfer. Breathable fabrics also don't per¬ 
form well at temperatures below 0°C due 
to vapour freezing and forming rime, 
jacket fabric and design have 
evolved to accommodate a broad 


Left, the Columbia Granite 
Tors. Below, Matt (left) 
and Nick Zaharias 
and Janet Gahan 
show varying 
degrees of appre¬ 
ciation for their 
jackets on the 
Routeburn Track, 
New Zealand. 
c Zaharias 














| Waterproof jackets for bushwalking 
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Gore-Tex Padite 


Hybrid 

Gore-Tex Tremalzo 


Granite Tors 




Colo 


3L, PU, Lam DSF 

-*-- 

Virga Long 

NGX Plus 

3L, PU, Lam DSF 

^Knee-,enSl!^ff:temal P .ke, 




- —---. 

Copland 


3L PU, Lam SSF 

1 1 

i i 
l * 

I l 

I ! 

II 

Aspiring 

Reflex Taslan 

3L, PU, Lam SSF 

and cargo pockets 

Resolution fl t 

. 

Rl rt, Lam ubi- 

, c gt lackct, map pocket with .rate, resistant erp, urn,pass pocket 700 


“ R8nd 



Si” 


3L, PU, Lam SSF 

"T!S5^udge. conscious. Knee-length jacket; fully adjustable hood that mils away; cargo pockets 230 

Austral 

Hydronaute 

3L, PU, Lam DSF 

^“rip 516 " 3 '- li9ht " ei9h ' ** alS ° aVailable " Wd ' S SiZ “ ; Car9 ° ^ maP P ° Cke ' 300 

Tempest 

Hydronaute Pro 

3L, PU, Lam DSF 

430 


Repel 

3L, PU, Lam DSF 

Good value for money. Women'^^^^^^^^^^nM-length jacket; fold-away hood; water-resistant zips 300 

r 

Gore-Tex XCR 

3L, PTFE, Lam DSF, WPZ Women's model called Strato; mid-length jacket; chin guard; fold-away hood and fleece collar; internal storage 600 

Epic 

Sf™ 

2.5L, PU, Lam PZ, SHE 

, SSF Men s and women's sizes; ultra-,ightweigh, waist-,eng,h jacket; roll-away, fu„y adjusted,e hood with reinforced visor; 200 

Cohesion 

(D^ Touch) 

2.5L, PU, Lam PZ, SHE 


Vital 

Gore-Tex XCR 

3L, PTFE. Lam 

- 


mmssm 

3L, PU, Lam DSF 


Osmosis 

Gore-Tex 

3U PTFE Lam DSF 


Arlington 

Gore-Tex XCR 

3L, PTFE. Lam DSF 

womens mode, called Abbey; knee-length ,acket; hand, patch and chest pockets; water-resistant zip on map 
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range of outdoor pursuits, from bushwalking 
to alpine use. This range makes it a daunting 
challenge for both the reader and the 
surveyor to compare apples with apples. In 
order to provide a more meaningful com¬ 
parison, a major (but not sole) criterion for 
inclusion in the survey was that jackets 
were capable of handling bushwalking off 
track in rugged Australian and New Zealand 
conditions. Many jackets by US and Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers were therefore at a 
disadvantage in this survey as they are de¬ 
signed for track walking or travelling above 
the tree line and are made of lighter, less 


wet crotch isn't fun, and rashes and other 
discomforts can quickly develop. Waist- 
length jackets are preferred by skiers and 
climbers as they allow freedom of move¬ 
ment for the legs and weigh less. (A shorter 
jacket can also be used with overpants or a 
bib and brace to provide leg protection, al¬ 
though overheating can be an issue.) Some 
shorter jackets have a longer section over 
the bum to provide a seat, useful when sit¬ 
ting down. 

Fit 


Buy right 


• Be clear about how you intend to use 
your jacket. Do you need a rugged, 
hard core jacket that can withstand 
thunderstorms on multiday walks 
through scrub, or a lighter, more com¬ 
pact one for adventure sports or track 
walking? Is this the only jacket you will 
be purchasing? 

» Make sure there is sufficient room for 
warm clothes underneath your jacket 
but don't buy it too big as it won't 
breathe as well. 

• Check that the pockets are easily ac¬ 
cessible with your pack on and straps 
done up. Check for water-resistant zips 
and waterproof map pockets. 

» The hood should be easily adjusted 
while wearing gloves or mittens. Look 
for a good seal around the face and a 
high collar. 

• Only the tips of your fingers should 
protrude from your sleeves and 
the jacket should not ride up 
when you lift your arms. How¬ 
ever, don't compromise a good 
fit across the shoulders. 

• Fabric reinforcing on tf 
and shoulders will reduce 
both wear and ingress 
of water. 

» Double or single 
storm-flaps are pre¬ 
ferable on the front 
zip. Check that 
the full-length zip 
closes easily. 

» Check that the 
cuffs close firmly 
around your 


The Mountain Hard- 
wear Cohesion is a 
lightweight jacket. 


durable fabrics. Some lighter jackets for 
alpine use have also been included for com¬ 
parison. There are many more jackets avail¬ 
able than are listed in the survey. 


jackets should fit comfortably, with sufficient 
room underneath for bulky layers. The sleeves 
should be longer than your arm so that you 
can pull your hands up inside the sleeve to 
keep them warm and dry. However, a good 
fit across the shoulders is more important. 

Zips 

Front zips should have storm-flaps or water- 
resistant zips as during heavy and continuous 
downpours water can get in through zips 
and other closures. Full-length zips are more 
convenient, but half zips do provide better 
weather protection. A recent innovation is 
a chin or beard guard, a small piece of 
fabric to stop facial hair being zipped. 

Pit-zips are a matter of personal prefer¬ 
ence: some people loathe them, others 
swear by them and the rest wouldn't know 
they were there. Just make sure that they 
are water-resistant. 

Closures 

Closure methods include Velcro, 
zips, press studs and drawcords. 
has advantages and disad- 
press studs don't work 
well in icy conditions; Velcro 
can become ice-encrusted. 
Drawcords on the hood 
that can be operated 
with one hand are 
particularly useful in 
windy or alpine con¬ 
ditions. 


r Hoods, especially 
those with high col¬ 
lars, can give signific- 
I ant protection from 
the elements. Look for 
adjustable hoods with 
iemi-rigid visors that move 
with your head otherwise you 
may have trouble clearing the fabric off your 
face in a storm. The more expensive jackets 
have an articulated cut with a high collar pro¬ 
viding a better closure around the face. Allow 
sufficient room for a beanie or helmet. 



Design 

The classic bushwalking jacket is long, com¬ 
ing to just above the knees, protecting 
walkers' legs from rain and scrub. Having a 


Fabric features 

Waterproof, breathable fabrics are constructed 
in a number of different ways. A three-layer 



Breathability 

The rate at which water vapour molecules 
move through a clothing layer. This 
movement is determined by the differ¬ 
ence in water-vapour concentration (or 
humidity) between the air inside and 
outside the garment, as well as the 
physical resistance of the fabric layers. 
The humidity difference is determined 
by your activity level and the climate 
around you. The fabric resistance is a 
property of the materials used in the 
garment and their thickness. Thicker 
layers offer more resistance and don't 
breathe as well. 

Coating 

Membrane that is applied directly to the 
protective outer fabric during manu¬ 
facture. 

DWR 

An ultra-thin treatment of durable water- 
repellent polymer applied to the outer¬ 
most fabric layer. The coating penetrates 
the fibres and lowers the surface tension 
of the fabric, causing water to bead and 
roll off the garment instead of being 
absorbed. 

Gore-Tex 

Brand of waterproof, breathable PTFE 
membrane produced by WL Gore. 
Laminated to various outer materials to 
create fabrics such as Gore-Tex Taslan, 
Stormtech, Classic and Duraflex. 
Gore-Tex Padite and Gore-Tex XCR 
New generation of waterproof, breath¬ 
able PTFE membranes. XCR has enhanced 
breathability while Padite is lighter. 
Hydronaute Pro 

Similar to Hydronaute but with greater 
breathability and durability. 

Laminate 

Membrane that is bonded by an adhesive 
to the protective outer fabric. 

Polytetrafluoroethylene (PTFE) 
membrane 

Microporous membrane constructed by 
pumping expansive gases into poly¬ 
tetrafluoroethylene (Teflon). This is then 
laminated to a face fabric for a two-layer 
laminated fabric, and may be laminated 
to an inner mesh for a three-layer lam¬ 
inated fabric. 

Polyurethane (PU) membrane 

Commonly constructed by mixing poly¬ 
urethane with a solvent and then apply¬ 
ing it over an outer material such as 
nylon or polyester. The solvent evaporates 
leaving a two-layer fabric with a micro- 
porous coating. A mesh layer can be 
laminated on the inside to create a three- 
layer laminated fabric, which is stronger 
and more durable. 

Conduit, Hydronaute, Hyvent, NGX 
Plus, Reflex, Repel, Triplepoint, Tritec, 
Vaportec, Viper and Water Lab are all 

brands of waterproof, breathable PU 
membrane. 

Three-layer fabric 
Fabric consisting of membrane laminated 
or applied to an outer material such as 
nylon or polyester and an inner material 
(often a mesh). 

Two-layer fabric 

Fabric consisting of membrane laminated 
or applied to an outer material such as 
nylon or polyester. 
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Northern Territory 
Guided Adventures 


i I I 

• Has Microsmart® fill - a dense layer 
of microfibre that provides unequaUed 
warmth for weight and compressed size 

. This is a body-hugging mummy shape with twin 
draught tubes, cocoon hood and box-foot - warmth 
without the bulk 

rs warm when it is wet 


•Has the FreeRange 
Harness - designed 
to be comfortable 
carrying heavy 

loads far long 
i periods of time 

• 2 side pockets 


. It's integral pitched; pitnktbfiffy 
first then hang the inner from th 
y Perfect far wet weather 


> Only weighs 2.3 kgs 



. Wide entrance and vestibule 

Discover the Outer Limits range at your local outdoor specialists or 
phone (07) 3279 1800 for your nearest stockist, 
email - sales@outer-limits.coin.au 




I ' v,. <*'> 

For a unique, small group, guided adventure in the Northern 
Territory contact World Expeditions, Australia’s most experienced 
adventure travel company. Choose from trekking the Larapinta 
Trail, exploring Kakadu, gaining an insight into the Anangu culture, 
sailing the Arnhem Land coastline or assisting Aboriginal rangers 
with a marine rescue project in Arnhem Land. To book or to receive 
a copy of our new Australian Walking Holidays 2007 brochure 
call 1300 720 000 orvisitwww.worldexpeditions.com_ 


iustralian 


WORLD 

expeditions 
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fabric has three components: a face fabric 
on the outside, a microporous membrane 
in the middle and a nylon filament mesh 
against the body. The membrane is bonded 
to the outer layer using adhesives. Three- 
layer fabrics are generally more durable, 
with the third mesh layer adding overall 
strength and protection to the membrane. 
Two-layer fabrics do not have a mesh 


Pocketing the 
difference 


Another advantage of the longer-length, 
classic bushwalking jackets is that they 
have room for large cargo pockets to 
put your hands in, as well as to carry 
myriad important items from gloves to 
muesli bars. Pocket placement on shorter 
jackets can be problematic as the lower 
section is covered by your pack's waist- 
belt. 

The downside of having your hands 
inside cargo pockets is that during a 
heavy downpour the pockets can fill up 
with water. Some jackets have a small 
drain hole—this isn't obvious so you will 
need to check. Handwarmer pockets-an 
opening on the side of the cargo pocket- 
provide an alternative to opening the 
cargo pocket flap. 

Map and chest storage pockets are 
also very useful. Items such as maps and 
mobile phones that need to be kept dry 
should ideally be stored closer to the 
chest area as it is warmer and drier. 
Shorter jackets tend to have chest or 
'Napoleon style' pockets (entry is across 
the front of the jacket a la Napoleon 
Bonaparte's pose) but most classic bush¬ 
walking jackets have both cargo and 
chest pockets. 

Map pockets should fit a map, 
with easy access from the outside 
of the jacket. Water-resistant zips 
provide better closure and pro¬ 
tection but are not totally water¬ 
proof. Check that your 
pocket is tape sealed and 
protected with a zip flap. 

Pockets inside the jacket 
can also be useful but 
access can be prob¬ 
lematic. 

You can never have 
enough pockets but 
they come at a price. 

Lots of pockets and 
zips add bulk, weight 
and cost to your 
jacket. 


protecting the mem¬ 
brane, making them 
lighter but less durable. 

Fabrics of two-and-a-half layers 
have a very light print, film 
or rubber dots to provide a 
smoother layer next to your 
body, adding a little durab¬ 
ility. 

The thickness and weave of the face 
fabric significantly affects the jacket's durab¬ 
ility, breathability and bonding. Soft, even 
face fabrics bond better and are more 
breathable but less durable. Thick, rough 


face fabrics are more durable but less breath¬ 
able. 

Membranes are usually constructed using 
either polytetrafluoroethylene (PTFE) or poly¬ 
urethane (PU). In PU membranes, water mo¬ 
lecules are transported as vapour through 
the fabric with one polymer molecule pas¬ 
sing a water molecule on to another, moving 
vapour from inside to outside like a series 
of stepping stones. PTFE membranes are 
also common, and are found in Gore prod¬ 
ucts. For example, within a square inch of 
Gore-Tex fabric the membrane contains 
nine billion microscopic pores, each 20 000 
times smaller than a raindrop but 700 times 
larger than a water-vapour molecule. While 
water can't pass through the fabric, per¬ 
spiration can. 

An ultra-thin treatment of durable water- 
repellent polymer (DWR) is applied to the 
outermost fabric layer. The coating penet- 




The Mountain Designs 
Stratus. Left, the Paddy 
Pallia Vista is a classic, 
knee-length bushwalking 
l jacket. 


rates the fibres and lowers 
the fabric's surface tension, 
t causing water to bead and 
roll off the garment. 

Care 

DWR on any fabric is not per¬ 
manent—its effective life de¬ 
pends on how the garment is 
cared for and how rigorously it 
is used. Regular wear and tear or 
exposure to dirt, detergents, insect 
repellent and other impurities can cause 
DWR failure. However, jackets can be re¬ 
vitalised by washing them and placing them 
in your drier for ten minutes on a warm set¬ 
ting. You can also apply a restorative DWR 


treatment, available at most outdoors shops. 
Revitalising a jacket through washing and 
tumble-drying is the single most effective 
way of increasing jacket life and perform¬ 
ance. 

Punctures or tears can be repaired using 
patches and seam-sealer, or professionally re¬ 
paired by specialist outlets. Zips and other 
closures that fail can be replaced. With proper 
care and maintenance, a jacket should last 
a long time. 

Unfortunately, there aren't standardised 
tests for breathability and waterproofness. 
Manufacturers' claims should be treated 
with caution as even 'standard' tests can be 
manipulated by changing variables. Always 
purchase through a trusted, reliable retailer 
as staff are well informed and a good 
source of advice. The old adage of 'you get 
what you pay for' rings true: generally, the 
more you pay, the better the performance 
and features of the jacket. O 



Brand 

Distributor Contact 

Berghaus 

Outdoor (02) 9438 2266 
Agencies 

Cloudveil 

Paddy (02) 9524 6522 

Pallin 

Earth Sea 
Sky 

Earth Sea Sky 

www.earthseasky.co.nz 

Helly 

Hansen 

Blue Rock (03) 9338 5326 

Huski 

Explorer 

Palazzi (03) 9819 5377 

Trading Company 

Karrimor 

Active (02) 9939 5611 

Planet 

Makalu 

Makalu (03) 9428 2516 
Mountaineering 

Marmot 

LA Imports (02) 9913 9155 

Oringi 

Oringi (03) 5962 2823 

Protection Wear 

Outdoor Ray's (03) 5278 7633 

Expedition Outdoors 

Salewa 

Intertrek (02) 9476 5435 

Tatonka 

Outdoor (03) 9775 1916 
Survival 

The North True (02) 8306 3357 

Face Alliance 

Three 

Peaks 

Wilderness (03) 9416 7211 
Wear 

Wilderness Wear As above 

Wild 

Country 

Ray's (03) 5278 7633 

Outdoors 


ZacZaharias has been climbing, skiing, bushwalking and 
mountaineering for more than 30 years. As an officer 
cadet, Zac's greatest achievement was to stay dry while 
lying on the ground in a 16-hour continuous downpour 
in the Tallaganda State Forest. It was so wet that even the 
leeches gave up and went home. 

This survey was refereed by Greg Morris. 
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SILVA Pocket 8x21 

Small and lightweight (176g), 
ultra-slim take-anywhere model. Solid rubber armoured body. 
Ruby Fire™ anti-reflection lens coating. RRP approx $60. 
Also available in 10x25 size for $70. 



SILVA Lite-Tech™ 

Vision 9x24 

Solid metal frame with rubber armour protective casing for extra 
ruggedness. Weight 530g. Ruby Fire™ anti-reflection lens coating. 
Extra wide, comfort neck strap. RRP approx $140. 



SILVA Lite-Tech™ 

Compact 10x25 

Highest quality BaK-4 glass prism. Waterproof, fog-proof, dust- 
proof, nitrogen filled. Patented Emerald Fire™ full anti-reflection 
multi-coating eliminates 99.6% of harmful UV and IR radiation. 
Weight 404g. Also available in 8x25 size. Each RRP approx $180. 



Whether you're a birdwatcher, bushwalker, 
backpacker, boatie or sports fan, the Silva range 
of quality binoculars has a model for you. 


Compact, pocket-size models from $60 to highest 


standard waterproof, fog-proof, nitrogen purged 



Our top model - easily comparable with the best binoculars on 
the market yet $$$ lower in price! Aluminium frame, Bino-Glove™ 
comfort case. BaK-4 glass prism. Waterproof, fog-proof, dust-proof, 
nitrogen filled. Emerald Fire™ full anti-reflection coating. Extended 
eye-relief. Extreme close-up focus. RRP approx $650. 

041006BIN 


BaK-4 prism with Emerald Fire™ full multi-coating 
lens models. All bearing the trusted Silva brand of 
quality and covered by a limited two-year warranty. 

Distributed by Macson Trading Company 
Tel (03) 9489 9766 www.macson.com.au 
and available from Silva compass retailers 
throughout Australia. 

S1LW 

Get out there™ 











Gear Survey 


CLARITY of VISION 

A survey of lightweight binoculars, by Richard King 



Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 61.) 


Being able to see clearly at a distance has 

advantages. Have you ever looked at a spur 
in the distance, tiny figures clambering up it, 
and wondered if it was the right one? With 
some vision enhancement you may realise 
that it's not, and that the figures are goats. 
Naturally, this advantage comes at a price- 
and a weight. 

This survey considers lightweight bin¬ 
oculars suitable for bushwalking. In order to 
be considered, binoculars needed to be 
robust enough for field use and, in most 
cases, weigh less than 500 grams. A few 
representative binoculars have been 
chosen, most of them compact models, 
as the range of makes and models is too 
great to test and tabulate. 

The important thing 
is to gain an under¬ 
standing of the qual¬ 
ity available and the 
trade-offs that might 
be necessary. Rebranded 
binoculars are not included 
in the table as they generally 
have the same specifications as 
those from the original manufacturer, 
who usually provides better service and 
support. 

Optics could be the origin for the saying 
'you get what you pay for'. Prices range 
from less than $50 to well over $2000. 
What drives this price differential? 
Adjustment: good optical devices can be 
accurately focused and will stay that way. 
On better-quality binoculars, dioptre adjust¬ 
ment (where one eyepiece can rotate) al¬ 
lows for focal differences between your eyes. 


To prevent constant adjusting, this rotation 
should be stiff or have 'click stops'. Eye re¬ 
lief is the distance you can move your eye 
back from the eyepiece while still seeing the 
full field of view. The greater this distance, 
the easier the binoculars will be to use with 
glasses. 

Alignment: the image seen through the 
two eyepieces coincides exactly. 

Housing: light and strong housings are more 
expensive. 


The Silva Lite Tech Com¬ 
pact (top) and Zeiss Victory 
Compact 10x25 (left) both 
use roof prisms. Bottom, binoculars 
might come in handy so that Andy 
Bennett can check out mirages on 
the salt crust of Lake Eyre, Central 
Australia. Greg Caire 


Magnification and objective lens 


When buying binoculars you will see many 
numbers bandied about, but what do they 
mean? With '7x50' binoculars, for example, 
the 7 x is the magnification: an object viewed 




• Try as many binoculars as possible on 
the same view (ideally brightly lit, 
contrasty objects with sharp edges on 
fine detail), comparing image quality 
and ease of adjustment. The best bin¬ 
oculars will give a sharp, clear image 
without rainbows on sharp edges, and 
with high contrast between bright and 
dark objects. Internal reflections from 
lens or prism surfaces without ad¬ 
equate coatings lead to a 'fogginess' or 
'flare' that is most apparent in darker 

• Before buying binoculars, consider al¬ 
ternative methods of vision enhance¬ 
ment such as camera zoom, monocular 
and night-vision devices. 

• Choose the size and magnification most 
appropriate for your intended use. If 
wildlife is of interest to you, consider 
more powerful binoculars. 

• Are they comfortable to use? Size, 
weight and shape are matters of in¬ 
dividual preference. 

• Buy the better-quality unit, ideally from 
a reputable dealer. Warranty can be 
important. 

• If you are heavy on your gear, buy ro¬ 
bust binoculars. If not, a more delicate 
pair should be fine. 

• Think about whether you want water¬ 
proof binoculars. My gear always man¬ 
ages to get wet! 

• For observing small birds and insects, it is 
worth checking the ability to focus on 
dose objects (five metres away or less). 













The light paths in binoculars using the 
two types of prisms. 


through the binoculars will appear to be one- 
seventh of the distance away that it really is. 
The greater the magnification, the closer and 
bigger the subject seems to be and the easier 


it is to see details at a distance. However, in¬ 
creased magnification reduces the width of 
the area viewed through the binoculars. 
This makes it harder to find and focus on a 
moving subject, and the binoculars also 
require more light for a clear image. High 
magnification requires a steady hand, as 
any shakes are magnified. 

The 50 refers to the size of the objective 
lens (the big lens at the front): the bigger this 
lens is, the more light it collects. Generally, 
given the same magnification, the bigger this 
lens, the better its low-light viewing char¬ 
acteristics and the easier it is to find things 
in the image due to the larger field of view. 
However, bigger lenses increase weight, bulk 
and expense. 

The bigger these two numbers the better, 
right? Not necessarily. As discussed above, 
higher magnification reduces light and makes 
it harder to find things. Combating this by 
increasing the objective lens size makes the 
unit bigger, heavier and more expensive. You 
can reduce the cost and weight by cutting 
everything in half (choosing a monocular) 
but you lose the 3D image. 


Exit pupil 

This is the amount of light available to your 
eye when looking through the eyepiece. It 
is measured in millimetres and is determined 
by dividing the objective lens size by the 
magnification: the bigger the number, the 
brighter the image. In dim light an exit pupil 
as large as that in our own eyes will give a 
brighter image-anything larger won't make 
a difference. Children's pupils can dilate to 

• When looking at the detail of small 
flowers or insects, one half of your bin¬ 
oculars used the wrong way around' 
will act as an effective, low-powered 
microscope. 

• Clean lenses with a soft, clean, lint-free 
cloth, moving sideways across the lens. 

• If plastic lens protectors are supplied, 
remove them before storing the bin¬ 
oculars so that air can circulate around 
the lenses. 
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about seven millimetres; by the age of 40 
this reduces to about five millimetres. To 'see' 
the exit pupil, hold the binoculars about 30 
centimetres in front of you and point them 
at a bright scene. 

Field of view 


This is the width of the area visible at a kilo¬ 
metre's range. The larger this is, the easier it 
is to find an object through the binoculars. 
Field of view is inversely proportional to 
magnification. 


Robustness 


For me, robustness is the most important 
factor for any gear that goes bush. Broken 
gear is worse than useless as it still needs 
to be earned. 

The most common problems experi¬ 
enced with binoculars are fogging and mis¬ 
alignment. Misalignment is more common 
with cheaper binoculars. If the middle 
hinge is damaged or distorted, then the 
view between the left and right halves 
will be different—it will drive you nuts. 
The size and robustness of the hinge is an 
important factor. 

Rubber coating of the housing is also 
often considered a good indication of ro¬ 
bustness. However, a good, solid housing 
is more important to longevity. Although 
rubber coating will soften impacts, its main 
benefit is to improve your grip. Lens coat¬ 
ings tend to be more vulnerable to damage 
than you expect, and a scratched lens is 
annoying to look through. Lens covers keep 
dirt and other things away from the lens 
and are supplied with most binoculars. 

Protective cases are often supplied 
and can also be bought separately. They 
help keep water and dirt away and are 
valuable for defending against potential 
impact damage. Soft cases are lighter 
and less bulky, but also less effective, than 
hard cases. Neck straps reduce the risk of 
dropping your binoculars and make them 
easy and convenient to carry. 


dog leg' shape with the large front (objective) 
lenses further apart (or in compact binoculars, 
closer together) than the eyepieces—it is obvi¬ 
ous that the light does not go straight through. 
Roof prisms give the impression that you 
are looking straight through as the eyepieces 
and objective lenses are on the same line. 

Roof prisms tend to be more compact, 
more durable and more weather-resistant For 
binoculars of the same cost and production 
accuracy, however, those using roof prisms 
require higher standards of manufacture to 
match the optics of classic porro-prism types. 
Porro prisms give a wider field of view and a 
stronger 3D effect for distant subjects, helping 
them to stand out against the background. 
Roof prisms at the expensive end of the mar¬ 
ket offer both optical performance and com¬ 
pactness; however, if you have a limited bud¬ 
get and are looking for optical performance, 
choose binoculars with porro prisms unless 
the increased bulk is a serious consideration. 

Nitrogen filled 

To reduce fogging and the effects of moisture 
in the air, better-quality optics have an inert 
gas sealed inside the body. Binoculars can fog 
in two ways: either externally—due to a differ¬ 
ence between the lens and outside air temper¬ 
ature—or internally. Internal fogging is caused 
by moist air entering the body of the instru- 



Optical material 

More expensive lenses generally use a better 
grade of glass and are more precisely ground. 
As a result they transmit more light and the 
focal point is sharper, resulting in a clearer 
image with less distortion. Two types of glass 
are commonly used. Barium Crown glass 
(BaK-4) is the highest-quality glass, giving 
the best possible brightness and clarity: it is 
also the most expensive. Borosilicate glass 
(BK-7) is cheaper but is still a high-quality 
glass and can provide good-quality images. 


Waterproof 


Lens coatings 

There are many air-to-glass surfaces in bin¬ 
oculars. At each of these (and the mirrors in 
roof prisms) some light is lost by reflection, 
leading to a dimmer image and a reduction 
in clarity and contrast. Quality lens coatings 
on all surfaces markedly reduce this reflec¬ 
tion (although they increase the cost) and 
are often visible as a red or blue hue across 
the objective lens. Highly coloured coatings 
may affect accurate colour representation, 
which may be undesirable for certain uses. 
(Information on coatings was difficult to 
obtain, standardise and verify: if this is a key 
criteria it may be worth checking with shop 
staff or manufacturers.) 

Optical quality 

This subjective rating was based on the 
distance at which 1 estimated I could read a 
car number plate, and on how comfortable 
and easy it was for me to view objects 
through the binoculars. Allowance was made 
for magnification. 

Value 

Optical quality, robustness, price and likely 
longevity were all considered in arriving at 
this subjective rating. Each factor was given 
equal weighting, with an allowance made 
for weight as well. Price was not the main 
consideration: others may be more sensitive 
to this aspect than I was. Extras such as 
compasses, rangefinders, cases, straps and 
the like may come with your selected 
binoculars but were not considered for 
this rating. 


The Pentax Papilio has the telltale 
'dog leg' shape of a binocular that 
uses porro prisms. 

ment and condensing on the lens and is 
almost impossible to fix in the field. Nitrogen- 
filled instruments are generally not susceptible 
to this. Lens coatings will also influence the 
susceptibility to fogging. As a general guide, 
keep the binoculars a little warmer than the 
environment you will be using them in. 





nr 

Brand 

Distributor Contact 

Barska 

Sheldon & 1800 209 999 
Hammond 

Excalibur 

As above 

Gerber 

Gerber (02) 9212 3300 

Minox 

Tasco (02) 9938 3244 

Saxon 

Splendour (03) 9687 7750 
Trading 

Steiner 

www.steiner-binoculars.com 

Swarovski Swarovski (02) 8345 7200 
International 


Prism type 

The length of the light path in an optical 
device affects the magnification and dis¬ 
tortion available from a lens of a particular 
size. The length of the light path in binoculars 
is increased by using very tough and effici¬ 
ent mirrors (prisms). There are two commonly 
used arrangements, porro prisms and roof 
prisms (see diagram on facing page). Bin¬ 
oculars using porro prisms have the classic 


In general, nitrogen-filled binoculars will be 
waterproof, but this doesn't mean you can 
take them diving. If water-resistant binoculars 
take a swim, they may partially fill with 
water. This will take time to evaporate, in 
the process fogging the inside of the lenses, 
causing fungal growth and corrosion. 

Weight 

Weight was supplied by the manufacturer 
or distributor. 


Price 

The RRP was provided by the manufacturer 
and verified in shops. Prices can vary signifi¬ 
cantly, especially if you buy through a club, 
so it may be worth shopping around. © 
Richard King is a professional engineer with an addiction 
to living and working in remote parts of the world. He 
has been active in the bush for over 25 years, walking in 
areas as diverse as South-west Tasmania and Indonesia. 

This survey was refereed by John Poppins. 
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Ultra Series sleeping bags 

COMPACT & LIGHTWEIGHT 




• 15 denier 'V2 L' fabric 

• 800 loft goose down 
Available in two styles - ultra adventure-Coco< 
and ultra travel-Stowaway 


50% lighter than mi 


aroum 


COCOON 

Fill Weights: 300, 400, 500 grams 
Total Weights: 630, 730, 830 grams 
STOWAWAY 

Fill Weights: 150, 250, 350 grams 
Total Weights: 420, 5207 620 grams 


Lightweij 


it.com.au 








Equipment 


Egyptian cotton or lush 
sleeping bag? 



One Planet's new Ultra Adventure range of sleeping bags have been made with a 
very clear design imperative: make it extremely light and compressible. The Cocoon range 
features a barely there, 15-denier ultra-fine shell fabric called Vapour Vent Light: at only 
28 grams a square metre this stuff is supple, light to the touch and it breathes. More im¬ 
portantly, the lush fabric is sufficiently robust to contain the 800-loft goose-down goodness. 
The range has vertical chest baffles with V-baffles around the legs, box-foot construction 
and a half zip. The mummy-shaped Cocoon 500 weighs only 830 grams: models with 
400 and 300 grams of down are also available. Contact Adventure One on (03) 9311 5244. 
RRP for the Cocoon bags is $529, $499 and 
$469, respectively. 


A snug 

Cocoon (500): One 
Planet's new sleeping bag 
from the Ultra Adventure range. 


Beat the ever- 
expanding 
nuclear 
weapons club 

Doomsday theorists will like the minuscule 
LED E+LITE, an emergency headtorch 
by Petzl. Thanks to its lithium batteries, it 
can lie dormant for up to ten years, then 
spring to life, casting ambient hues (45 hours 
worth!) in the bomb shelter so you can 
begin the arduous process of re-propagating 
the species. Designed as an emergency light 
source, the E+LITE weighs only 27 grams 
with batteries, will illuminate to a distance 
of 19 metres and is water-resistant to one 
metre. The protective case will survive the 
initial blast and it can be used in potentially 
explosive environments, so your stockpile 
of weapons of retribution will be safe, too. 
It can be used free-standing, worn on the 
head or wrist, or clipped to almost any sur¬ 
face. The variable light modes allow for low 
or high intensity, strobe or red lighting. Petzl 
products are distributed by 
Spelean. Contact them on 
1800 634 853. RRP $49.90. 




Introducing 
hygiene to 
the bush... 

Impress your anal-retentive friends 
next time you're out on the track with 
a designated, reusable, waterproof rub¬ 
bish bag. The Trash Dry sack from 
Sea to Summit is made of tough, 
70-denier fabric with double-stitched, 
sealed seams to keep grossness in. 
The bag uses a disposable plastic bag 
as a liner and the roll-top hood, daisy- 
chain webbing and hypalon loops 
make it easy to (surreptitiously) attach 
the bag to your fatigued partner's 
rucksack. Available in ten or 20 litre 
sizes, RRP $29.95 and $34.95, re¬ 
spectively. 

After you've disposed of the rub¬ 
bish, wash your hands with Pocket 
Soap. A water-resistant case contains 
50 individual, dry soap leaves (you 
can tear them in half, too), so you 
only use as much as you need and 
can avoid inadvertent soap- 
ings of your toothbrush. 
RRP $5.95. Both 
products are 
distributed 
by Sea to 
Summit; 
phone 
1800 787 
677. 


Asolo to launch 
basketball boot 
range? 

Imagine having three shock-absorbing cylin¬ 
ders under your heels, protected by poly¬ 
urethane laminates of three different dens¬ 
ities and a dual-density rubber sole. You'll 
be out-jordaning Jordan in your bushwalk¬ 
ing boots! The strategically layered, triple¬ 
density polyurethane-laminate technology in 
Asolo's new Powermatic range is said to 
be a world first. So too is the 'Micro-pulley' 
lacing system said to dramatically reduce 
friction, helping the laces stay tight while 
reducing the risk of that outdoor catastrophe, 
the fingernail breakage. The range features 
the Powermatic 200, a full-grain leather 
boot lined with Gore-Tex, the luxurious, 
leather-lined, suede and Nubuck-finished 
Powermatic 350, and the full-grain leather, 
cambrelle-lined Powermatic 250. Asolo 
boots are distributed by Intertrek; contact 
them on (02) 9476 0672. RRP $399, $349 
and $329, respectively. 

Got a hard 
shell? 

Stephen Curtain does 


The compact, hard-shelled Speed Pac day 
pack can protect valuable photographic gear 
from impact in a fall or in transit. While 



It's not a helmet or a pair of turtles: the 
Speed Pac can be a little confusing... 


today's photographic equipment may be 
compact and featherweight, its hefty price 
tags quietly remind us not to take its safety 
lightly, especially in the field. I learned the 
hard way, falling on my day pack with my 
expensive camera inside. Ouch! The eight 
litre, teardrop-shaped Speed Pac weighs only 
1.1 kilograms and is big enough to house a 
digital SLR camera with lenses or a high- 
definition video camera with room to spare. 
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light-chip powered, 
hand-held lighting 
devices 


Brand new: Tactical Focus by LED Lenser 

* Super bright 65 lumens 

* 3 x AAA batteries 

* Size of your palm 

* Focusable 

* Patented reflector system 


See the new range of world-leading LED technology at a store near you 


The world’s largest manufacturer of LED hand-held lighting devices. 



Brand new: V Focus by LED Lenser 

* Super bright 45 lumens 

* 2 x AA batteries 

* Focusable 

* Patented reflector system 

* Available in black or silver 


For stockists: 

Australian distributor 
Zen Imports Pty Ltd 
Tel: 02 9807 9922 
www.ledlenser.com.au 
www.zenimports.com.au 



























Find us in your local Outdoors or Map Store or 
visit us at www.memory-map.com.au 

PREPARED FOR ADVENTURE 




Distributed in Australia by Ampro Sales Ltd. 


Plan and prepare your next - 
outing with easy-to-use 
interactive maps and charts. 
Stunning 3D views. Print out 
custom maps. Program your 
GPS or Plot in real time. 
Memory-Map navigation software helps you 
plan your routes and plot your position on PC 
or Pocket PC. Richly detailed full colour maps 
and charts are easy to understand, and the 
performance review features lets you see and 
play back your track. 


Made from impact-resistant ABS plastic (think 
car bumpers), the unit gives robust pro¬ 
tection and features a simple, detachable 
harness system for a reasonably snug fit. 
Distributed by Hard Shell Backpacks. 
Visit www.hardshellbackpack.com.au for more 
information. RRP $195. 




A tent mate 

Rob Brittle advises on 
the many uses for a 
lightweight tarp 

I believe every good tent should in¬ 
clude a small, lightweight tarp. On a 
recent extended bushwalk, my walking 
partner and I took one that weighed 
only 200 grams and was slightly longer 
than the tent floor and equal in width. 
Our plan was to increase the life of the 
tent floor by pitching our tent on top 
of the tarp, protecting the expensive 
floor from sharp rocks, sticks and other 
abrasive material. During the course of 
the walk we discovered other benefits 
to carrying it. In prolonged periods of 
rain we rigged it over the front of the 
tent to provide a larger annex for safer 
cooking, gear storage and a quarantine 
area when one of us was making anti¬ 
social smells. 

It could also be used as a stand¬ 
alone emergency shelter. If one member 
of the walking party was injured, he or 
she could remain in the tent while the 
other walked out for help with the tarp 
as an emergency shelter. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this depart- 


Knick-Knacks 

Forget me knots 

Solve all sorts of load-related problems with 
a new rope tightener and tensioning tool, 
the Figure 9 from Nite Ize. Available in small 
and large sizes with load limits of 22.5 and 
67.5 kilograms, respectively, Figure 9s elim¬ 
inate the need for complicated 
knots and finger-jamming ten¬ 
sioning devices. The Figure 9 
can be positioned at either end 
or at any length along the rope 
or cord and will bite with 'non¬ 
slip assurance'. Visit Zen Imports' 
web site at www.zenimports.com. 
au for more information. RRP 
from $3.99 for the small size 
without ropes to $14.50 for the 
large version with ropes. 


The Figure 9 takes rope 
tightening to a whole 
new level. 


Eye on the patch 

Worried about global warming? Then you 
should probably take a little more care of 
the living, breathing organ that separates 
you from the atmosphere—your skin. Sun- 
Signals are small patches that adhere to the 
skin or clothing and change colour when 
the wearer has been exposed to dangerous 
levels of UVB rays. You'll light up like a 
chameleon when your skin has had too 
much. Available from service stations and 
pharmacies, the water-resistant patches come 
in round shapes or in novelty shapes for the 
kids. They don't take into account different 
skin types, though—the patches change col¬ 
our at the same rate whether you're pasty 
white or naturally olive. Visit www.sunsignals. 
com for more information about Newchem 
International's product. RRP $5.99 for a 
pack of 18 patches. 

New touches to 
Cross-Terrain gear 

Macpac's stalwart range of Cross-Terrain pants 
and shorts are now available in Mountain, 
Sport and Active styles in three fabric types, 
Standard, Stretch and Light. The entire 
Mountain range is quick-drying, compressible 
and has 45+ UV treatment. In the Stretch 
style, supple but durable 100 per cent ny¬ 
lon and cleverly located stretch panels give 
unhindered mobility. The Standard range 
has a svelte, 'cotton' feel and a treatment to 
promote wicking. The Light style is fast¬ 
drying and, well, light. Sport and Stretch 
Cross-Terrain garments feature 'laser-perfor¬ 
ated pockets' that facilitate draining from 
drenching rain and river-crossings. Visit www. 
macpac.co.nz for more information. RRP 
from $59.95 for the Mountain shorts and 
$179.95 for the Active zip-off pants. 

See it all in 3D 

New Magellan-compatible GPS-PC viewing 
software, MapSend Lite V2, enables viewers 
to plan routes, view topographic maps and 
replay the track history on your PC. You 
can choose to view it in a vertical format to 
predict the vertical gain, and consequent 
pain! Using detailed topographic maps from 
Magellan-certified eXplorist maps, preloaded 
SD cards or CDs as a background on your 
PC, you can plot waypoints and view your 
chosen route in 2D or 3D-then download 
it holus-bolus to your trusty 
GPS. MapSend Lite V2 software 
is free if you have an eXplorist 
400, 500, 600 or XL GPS. Visit 
www.nextdestination.com.au 
for more information about the 
software. O 


New and innovative products of relevance 
to the rucksack sports (on loan to Wild) 
and/or information about them, including 
high-resolution digital photos (on CD, 
not by email) or colour slides, are welcome 
for possible review in this department. 
Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or 
contact us by email: editorialadmin@wild. 
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The biggest threat to this? 



Doing nothing, 


[Jo Ik iaS. 

You can help protect wilderness, save wildlife and build a sustainable future. 

Freecall 1800 030 641 or visit www.wilderness.org.au/join 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 



Green Pages 


Gunns outgunned; now what? 


Phoenix Arrien reports 

On 28 August the Victorian Supreme 
Court threw out the third writ filed by 
Gunns, Australia's largest woodchipping 
company, against 20 environmentalists. 
Gunns allege that the 'Gunns 20' dis¬ 
rupted logging operations, citing among 
other things machine sabotage, destruction 
of property, trespassing, blocking access 
to land and obstructing police at its log¬ 
ging sites. 

In striking out the third writ, Justice 
Bongiomo described the large size of the 
lawsuit as 'unjust' and 'embarrassing' and 
said that the statement's 'size and com¬ 
plexity places an unreasonable burden 
and enormous cost on individual defend¬ 
ants'. For the 20 defendants it is a victory 
to be welcomed with caution. 

It's been two years since the defendants 
were first summoned: three writs have 
been struck out, Gunns has changed law¬ 
yers, there have been a range of court 
appearances and two rounds of costs 
awarded to the defendants. Gunns was 
given until 19 October to lodge another 
statement of claim, which was later ex¬ 
tended to November. 

Such a long legal case is costly for 
both sides. By October the cost of the 
first round of legal arguments had only 
been determined for Senators Bob Brown 
and Peg Putt, and long-time campaigner 
Helen Gee, and set at a total of $86 929. 
Gunns will pay this amount; however, it 
does not cover travel, administration, de¬ 
fendant support or any other out-of-pocket 
expenses. According to the defendants' 
legal coordinator, Greg Ogle, defendants 
will probably only get back 60 per cent 


of their total expenses. 'I am making an 
informed guess that the total for all de¬ 
fendants for the first (of three) strike out 
will be $300 000 to $550 000. And sim¬ 
ilar for the second round.' 

Gunns will cover only a part of the 
mounting legal fees. However, according 
to Ogle this case is probably creating a 
substantial expense for the company. 'Up 
until now and including their own legal 
fees, Gunns could easily be up for... 
more than one million dollars.' 

There are other costs. The publicity the 
case has received has turned the spotlight 
on Gunns and Tasmanian forest issues. 
In September the Sydney Morning Herald 
reported that Gunns' revenue was down 
five per cent and earnings a share had 
fallen from 29.6 cents to 25.7 cents in a 
year. Gunns reported a net profit of $87.2 
million in 2005-06, a 13 per cent fall on 
the previous year's $ 100.3 million. 

The latest ruling is nonetheless a vic¬ 
tory for the Gunns 20. For Jenny Weber, 
a volunteer at the Huon Valley Environ¬ 
ment Centre (one of the defendants): 
'The recent judgement is a step forward 
for forests and free speech.. .as far as the 
current claims by Gunns Ltd being 
deemed insufficient to continue.' 

In October Gunns changed its legal 
team for the second time this year. Ac¬ 
cording to Gunns' barrister Paul Santa- 
maria, after nearly two years before the 
Victorian Supreme Court, the case against 
the Gunns 20 is still in its 'early days'. 
However, Santamaria conceded that Gunns 
will have to pay the costs for the third 
round of litigation. 


An inconvenient 
coupe 

Megan Clinton relates the role 
of Victorian forests in 
combating climate change 

The removal of vegetation across Victoria, 
whether the land was originally cleared for 
farming or by logging, has had a dramatic 
effect on the State's environment today, 
resulting in less water and a substantial 
increase in greenhouse gas emissions. The 



government has acknowledged that climate 
change will lead to a drier landscape with 
serious water-supply challenges, more fre¬ 
quent bushfires, and floods and storms of 
greater intensity. Victoria's forests play an 
important role in buffering us against all of 
these threats. 

Victoria's forests store massive volumes 
of carbon. A research paper recently published 
in the international Journal of Applied Ecology 
examined the effects of logging, finding that 
it reduced the volume of carbon stored in 
forests. While forests grow back, the volume 
of carbon is not completely replaced: al¬ 
though a regrowing forest absorbs carbon 



Some of the Gunns 20 protesting against the lawsuit brought against 
them. It's now been more than two years since the defendants were first 
summoned. Michael Thomsen 
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Become an Outdoor Leader 


Gain a recognised qualification. 
Develop the skills to work confidently 
in the outdoors. 


We deliver accredited Certificate II, III and IV courses that 
will qualify you in abseiling, rockclimbing, bushwalking, 
mountain-biking, canoeing, kayaking, challenge ropes, 
vertical rescue and search and rescue. With electives in 
remote operations, four-wheel-driving and alpine and 
outback environments you’ll be ready to go anywhere! 


We offer professional development in facilitation, 
instructional skills and can assist you in establishing 
your own business in the outdoors. 


Worth Wild is based in sunny Brisbane, an ideal 
environment for your training. But if you are inter¬ 
state, we can assist you through distance education. 


Call Worth Wild to discuss your training. 


We will develop a personal training plan with you that 
meets your requirements and fits your time frame and 
budget. And if you already have outdoor skills we will 
credit those towards your qualification. 


You don’t have to wait until the next intake, our flexible training delivery allows us to 
accept your enrolment when you are ready to start. By distance, part-time or full-time 
study, you will get your qualification faster with WorthWild. 


WorthWild offers the latest, most up-to-date qualifications in 
outdoor leadership. You will gain nationally recognised training 
that will meet your requirements. 


from the atmosphere at a higher rate, an 
older forest has stored substantially more 
carbon over time. The net benefit is vastly 
greater in the case of the older forests. 

The Victorian Government recently released 
a document acknowledging that rapid cli¬ 
mate change is occurring, caused primarily by 
the burning of fossil fuels and by deforesta¬ 
tion. A focus on energy use is insufficient to 
solve the problem of climate change. We 
need to see energy and land management 
policies that go hand in hand. 

The government recently announced its 
Renewable Energy Targets, which aim to re¬ 
duce greenhouse gas emissions by an amount 
comparable to taking 600 000 cars off Vic¬ 
torian roads. However, the logging of forests 
across Victoria is resulting in emissions equi¬ 
valent to those of almost 2.3 million cars. 
The contribution that Victoria's native forest 
ecosystems play in reducing carbon emissions 
is compelling and can no longer be ignored. 

Other climate change news 

A number of new studies have found that 
climate change is progressing more rapidly 
than expected. In September, UK scientist Eric 
Wolff told a conference that, based on new 
evidence from ice cores in Antarctica, the 
world could expect to reach a 'tipping point'— 
after which global warming accelerates expo¬ 
nentially—in ten years' time. Eminent scientist 
and winner of the 2001 Prime Minister's En¬ 
vironmentalist of the Year award, Peter Cullen, 
also said that climate change was affecting 
Australia faster than he anticipated. After a 
very dry winter, with August the driest month 
in Australia for 106 years (since 1900!), the 
coming summer looks like being a scorcher 
with severe bushftre risks. 

A discussion paper was released in August 
detailing the framework for a carbon-emis¬ 
sions trading scheme designed to reduce 
Australia's greenhouse gas emission levels 
by 60 per cent by 2050. Queensland Prem¬ 
ier Peter Beattie reversed his previous op¬ 
position to the scheme, but the Federal 
Government still refuses to support it. 
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Grand plan for East Gippsland 
Forests National Park 

Another piece in the sea-to-snow park puzzle, by Geoff Mosley 


Another step has been taken towards the 
realisation of a complete 'sea-to-snow' link 
with the proposal for an East Gippsland 
Forests National Park. The proposal, pub¬ 
lished here for the first time, entails join¬ 
ing up the six existing national parks in 
the region to form a new national park in 
much the same way as happened in New 
South Wales in 1997 when five national 
parks were merged and extended to create 



Old-growth temperate rainforest 
in the Errinundra region. East 
Gippsland. Eli Greig 


the South East Forests National Park. This 
forms an excellent precedent as, along 
with five other protected areas, that park 
provides a contiguous protected estate of 
209 221 hectares in the smaller region of 
the far south-east of NSW. 

The new national park would double 
the size of the existing national parks in 
East Gippsland and would be contiguous 
with the South East Forests National Park, 
paving the way for a cross-border national 
park similar to that being forged in the 
nearby Alps. 

The project's potential is immense. 
Nowhere else in the world is there such a 
display of the differences that occur with 
increased altitude in the eucalypt-dom- 
inated sclerophyll vegetation. From the 
heaths and heathy woodlands right up to 
the snow gums and alpine herb fields, 
there are already continuous corridors of 
protected land between national parks, 
but they are tenuous and vulnerable. They 
take the form of 184 'Special Protection 
Zones' covering 115 000 hectares in the 
area of the proposed new national park. 
These zones form a basis for expansion 
and are better than nothing, but as they 
are narrow they are not secure from 


either an ecological or a land-use point of 
view. 

The new proposal has been developed 
by the Alps and South East Forests Work¬ 
ing Group. It builds on proposals for na¬ 
tional parks that stretch back to 1923, 
and in particular on concepts developed 
by the Australian Conservation Founda¬ 
tion and the Victorian National Parks As¬ 
sociation (VNPA) in the 1970s and 1980s. 
All of the protected areas within the bound¬ 
ary of the proposed park have been nom¬ 
inated for die National Heritage list as a first 
step towards World Heritage nomination. 


One of the great benefits of the pro¬ 
posed new park is that it would improve 
the prospects for cooperative management 
of the forest parks of Australia's south¬ 
east corner. This year is the 20th anni¬ 
versary of the agreement concerning 
cooperative management of the alpine 
parks. A similar arrangement for the for¬ 
est parks is well overdue. In September 
Bob Debus, the NSW Minister for the 
Environment, announced that he will 
work for a Memorandum of Understand¬ 
ing for the forest parks. This development 
is very welcome. 
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car campers. 


THERMARESf 

The Original Self-Inflating Mattress™ 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph. (02) 9966 9800 Fax (02) 9966 9811 


Versatile mattresses that go 
anywhere you go. 

Our Trek & Travel™ mattresses offer greater 
comfort along with the versatility to go 
anywhere and do anything. They're light 
enough for the trail yet comfortable enough 
for base camp—perfect for everyone from 
backpackers and globe-trotters to paddlers and 


TREK& TRAVEL ™ Series 



Tasmanian pulp, chips and logs 

Will Mooney provides a rundown of the latest from the Weld Valley 


Forestry Tasmania's latest 'Three Year Plan' 
includes plans to construct 'North Weld Road 
Stage One', a two and a half kilometre road 
into the heart of a large area of pristine forest 
on the northern banks of the Weld Valley. 
The road will access coupe BB016E, a very 
large logging coupe extending from the river's 
banks to the boundary of the World Heritage 
Area. Forestry Tasmania plans to justify the 
new road as a way to access stands of leather- 
wood and special species for local timber 
workers and beekeepers. However, these 
groups are not convinced. The Save Your 



Leatherwood Association, a group of con¬ 
cerned beekeepers, has expressed doubts. 
The new road would bypass the Camp 
Weld blockade by entering the valley by a 
different route, although the route originally 
planned to access the northern side of the 
valley is still on the cards. 

Several coupes adjacent to the boundary 
of the Tasmanian World Heritage Area are 
still up for logging. WR015F on the southern 
side of the valley and BB019C on the north¬ 
ern side are of particular concern. 

Plans continue for a 'forest furnace' power 
station at the Southwood 'Integrated Timber 
Processing Facility' near the entrance to the 
Weld Valley. This would bum more than 
300 000 tonnes of forest to produce power 
for local and mainland consumers. The Federal 
Renewable Energy Regulator is currently con¬ 
sidering whether to grant the project approval 
to generate Renewable Energy Certificates. 

Also at Southwood, Malaysian company 
Ta Ann's veneer mill is almost complete. 
The mill will use around 150 000 tonnes of 
timber from surrounding forests. Ta Ann is 
involved in the controversial oil-palm planta¬ 
tion industry in Sarawak, Malaysia. 

In the surrounding southern forests, valleys 
such as the Arve, Picton, Denison and Huon 
are under continued threat. Most recently, 
accessible stands of the prized leatherwood, 
used for Tasmania's famed honey, were 
clear-felled in coupe AR0034C. This old- 
growth coupe was on the route to the well- 
known Tahune Airwalk and near Forestry 
Tasmania's 'Big Tree' reserve. 

On a more positive note, Camp Weld, a 
forest blockade camp protecting thousands 
of hectares of pristine forests in the North 


Weld Valley, celebrated its first anniversary. 
There has been growing local support for 
the camp as well as increasing international 
interest. 

w f .m.iiM 

For more information or to make a 
donation, visit the Huon Valley Environ¬ 
ment Centre's web site at www.huon.org 


Pulp mill protests and progress, 
by Vica Bayley 

On 16 September more than 8000 people 
marched through Launceston to protest 
against Gunns' plan to build a chlorine- 
based, native-forest fed pulp mill in the 
Tamar Valley. The rally and march were 
organised by The Wilderness Society (TWS) 
and led by celebrity gardener Peter Cundall 
in an effort to protect Tasmania's forests, air 
and marine environments, healthy lifestyle 
and economic future. 


Meanwhile, the pulp mill proposal continues 
to blunder through the approvals process, 
with public comment on Gunns' Integrated 
Impact Statement (IIS) closing at the end of 
September. Tasmania's Resource Planning 
& Development Commission, the body re¬ 
sponsible for assessing the pulp mill, received 
more than 700 submissions, with many op¬ 
posing the development for a variety of 
reasons. These included papers prepared by 
the Australian Medical Association, the Tas¬ 


manian Fishing Industry Council and the Na¬ 
tional Toxics Network, which criticised the 
level of emissions (air and marine) from the 
pulp mill and their impacts on environmental, 
human and economic health. 

In the last week of the public comment 
process Gunns issued an erratum, correcting 
a report prepared and published with the 
IIS. This report studied the dioxin content 
of the pulp mill's annual 30 billion litres of 
effluent output and underestimated the di¬ 
oxin levels by a factor of forty-five. Dioxins 
are one of the most sensitive issues sur¬ 
rounding the pulp mill as they are extremely 
toxic and build up in the food chain, caus¬ 
ing serious concern for the future of marine 
mammal populations in Bass Strait. The late 
notice of this correction further undermined 
public confidence in the IIS. 

Late corrections aside, the IIS is funda¬ 
mentally flawed. Despite the pulp mill con¬ 
suming up to four million tonnes of wood- 
chips per year and being 80 per cent reliant 
on native forests at start-up, the IIS does 


not investigate the pulp mill's impact on 
Tasmania's native forests. 

Meanwhile, community opposition to cur¬ 
rent logging practices continues, with increas¬ 
ing concern over water and biodiversity 
issues and the enormous amount of tax¬ 
payer funding used to prop up old-growth 
logging. Protests continue in Tasmania's World 
Heritage-value forests as logging roads and 
operations threaten to carve up pristine 
areas of precious forests. 



In September more than 8000 people marched through Launceston's streets 
to protest against the pulp mill Gunns plan to build in the Tamar Valley. 

John McLaine. Above left, looking south-east over threatened old growth 
forest in the lower Weld Valley. Geoffrey Lea 
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How to get great tasting 
lightweight hiking food. 


Consider the food you take 
when you’re bushwalking. 
When you’re carrying it, light 
is good. When you’re eating it, 
delicious is good. That’s why 
owning a Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator makes 
good sense for bush walkers. 
Satisfaction and saving. 

Dried foods make the ideal 
lightweight bushwalking meal, 
and when you make it yourself 
you save so much compared 
with shop bought dried food. 
Quick, easy and good. 

The Fowlers Vacola Ultimate 
is easy to use. It dries food 
quickly and has a full range of 
accessories. Best of all it has a 


thermostat control so you can 
dry at the right temperature for 
great tasting nutritious results. 
You can make fruit leathers, 
beef jerky, dried soups, 
vegetables, meats and energy 
foods at a fraction of the 
shop bought cost. 

See the Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator at Myog 
Mitre 10, Home Hardware,; < 
Thrifty Link and True Value. 
Or call us on 1800 814444 
for recipes, free brochure and 
your nearest stockist. 


Fowlers Vacola Australia P/L 23-25 Racecourse Road. North Melbourne Vic. 3051 Tel: (03) 9329 7799 Fax: (03) 9329 9899 email: nroy@fowlersvacola.com.au 
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Popular NSW parks 
planning peril 

Roger Lembit outlines the Far South Coast 
Escarpment Parks plan 


The NSW Department of Environment 
& Conservation has released a draft Plan 
of Management covering four national 
parks and one nature reserve in southern 
NSW. The parks under review are Monga, 
Deua, Gourock and Wadbilliga, together 
with the Badja Swamps Nature Reserve, 
covering a total area of more than 
240 000 hectares. 

Deua National Park is popular for bush¬ 
walking, caving and abseiling and includes 
the dramatic Woila-Deua wilderness area, 
Bendethera and Wyanbene Caves and the 
Big Hole. The Tuross Falls and spectacular 
granite gorges of the Tuross River and its 
tributaries are in Wadbilliga National Park, 
as well as areas of heathland on the 
higher ridges. The parks have many 
unique plant species and support a di¬ 
verse range of plant communities, from 
cool temperate rainforest to heath and 
swamp vegetation. 


The plan is disappointing as it fails to 
address significant management issues 
such as the overuse of the Bendethera 
valley as a remote campsite. 

A poorly located firebreak carved out 
near Mother Woila in the early 1990s 
has not been rehabilitated satisfactorily 
and the plan doesn't contain provisions 
limiting the construction of new fire¬ 
breaks or identifying appropriate post¬ 
fire rehabilitation. Nor does it consider 
the implications of climate change and 
the likely increase in the frequency and 
intensity of wild fires. The National Parks 
Association and the Colong Foundation 
will be making submissions to the plan. 


Make a submission about the plan. 
Visit www.npansw.org.au or www. 
colongwilderness.org.au for more 
information. 


Woodc hips 


Tax dampdown for 
government's critics 

According to the Age on 9 August, environ¬ 
ment groups and charities could lose their 
tax-deductible status if they run campaigns 
against the Federal Government. TWS is 
first in the firing line, with Environment 
Minister Ian Campbell looking for ways to 
strip it of its status. Environment groups 
claim that this is only the beginning, and 
that this proposal threatens every non-gov- 
emment organisation in Australia. 

(Wild) rivers run through it 

According to the VNPA, 18 of Victoria's 
rivers already listed under the Heritage 
Rivers Act will be given increased protection 
under changes to the legislation. Dams will 
not be allowed on the protected length of 
these rivers and increases to existing barrier 
heights will not be permitted. Rivers affected 
include the Goulbum, Howqua, Ovens and 
Mitta Mitta. 

In July the Queensland Government an¬ 
nounced the protection of the Gregory 
River, Settlement Creek, Morning Inlet, the 
Staaten River and the rivers and streams of 
Hinchinbrook and Fraser Islands as the first 
six nominations under Queensland's Wild 
Rivers Act. This was followed in September 
by the announcement of funding for up to 
100 ranger positions to support the man¬ 
agement and protection of wild rivers 
throughout Queensland. 


Electronica 

Greenpeace reports that a recent exam¬ 
ination of the green policies of the biggest 
names in electronics highlighted a lack of 
recycling programmes and a resulting bur¬ 
den of electronic waste, including toxic 
chemicals. Dell and Nokia came out on top 
in the rankings, with Apple, Motorola and 
Lenovo ending up at the bottom of the pile. 
The findings will be updated quarterly and 
can be found at www.greenpeace.com.au 

Fifth National Wilderness 
Conference 

Geoff Mosley reports that the general 
conclusion of the Fifth National Wilderness 
Conference from 8 to 10 September was 
that Australia's wilderness areas have a 
greater value than ever before but the way 
forward is not going to be easy. Conference 
speakers including Helen Gee, Bob Brown, 
Virginia Young and Peter Prineas outlined 
the values of wilderness, the present situ¬ 
ation with regard to wilderness protection, 
the obstacles to conservation progress and 
the way forward. A lot of time was also de¬ 
voted to the development of a 'Wilderness 
Plan of Action'. 

All of the papers and a full report on the 
conference recommendations can be found 
on the Colong Foundation's web site (www. 
colongwildemess.org.au). A well-illustrated 
book. Celebrating Wilderness, was released 
as a companion to the conference. 


Alliances and 
initiatives in 
Victoria 

Environment groups get active 
before the state election 

Before the Victorian election in November, 
the Victorian Forest Alliance, a coalition of 
environment groups, released a plan for 
Victoria's eastern forests. Choosing a Future 
for Victoria's Forests outlines a plan to protect 
wildlife habitat and secure water supply by 
moving the forest industry from old-growth 
logging to plantation-based wood supply. 



Cover detail from Choosing a Future 
for Victoria's Forests. Andrew Wong 


The report is well researched and proposes 
a network of protected areas to link native 
forests. These would add 970 000 hectares 
of forests to reserves, including 400 000 
hectares of old-growth forest and 623 000 
hectares of water-supply catchment. The 
document was intended for policy makers 
in the lead up to the election. 

This follows the launch in July of another 
project, the Victorian Biodiversity Initiative, 
aimed at boosting the health of the state's 
wildlife and habitat. With 78 per cent of the 
state's bushland types threatened and the 
landscape very fragmented, the initiative 
requests more funding and a comprehensive 
examination of government policy. O 


To get a copy of the Victorian Forest 
Alliance report visit www.acfonline.org.au 
More information about the Victorian 
Biodiversity Initiative can be found at 
www.vnpa.org.au 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are 
welcome. Items of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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WET T-SHIRT 



COMPETITION 


The Berghaus Tech-T range is a collection of high-performance base layer garments that are designed to enhance comfort and make outdoor 
activities as enjoyable as possible. Specially constructed fibres wick perspiration without absorbing moisture for faster drying and increased comfort. 
Now there is no excuse for wearing a plain cotton shirt when you’re out in the sun. 


TECHNOLOGY DISGUISED AS A T-SHIRT 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies. com.au 


TRUST IS EARNED H berghaus 
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Camping and Bushwalking 
in Northern Kosciuszko 
National Park 

by Harry Hill (Envirobook, 2006, RRP 

$24.95, 1021 9518 6154). 

Harry Hill is a well-known walker and guide 
in the Kosciuszko area and a member of 
the Kosciuszko Huts Association. His new 
book describes 20 selected day walks in the 
northern part of Kosciuszko National Park, 
extending north from Kiandra and west 
towards Hill's home town of Tumut. 



CAMPING AND BUSHWALKING IN 

KOSCIUSZKO 

NATIONAL PARK 


Each walk description includes a clear out¬ 
line of the terrain traversed, environmental 
features likely to be encountered and inter¬ 
esting history of the area. The accompanying 
maps are clear, with references for features 
described in the text. 

A useful addition to any Kosciuszko walker's 
library and particularly handy for those who 
want shortish walks away from the hordes. 
Roger Lembit 

Anzac Day On 
Mount Everest 

by Peter Maiden (Central Queensland 
University Press, 2006, RRP $38.95 in¬ 
cluding p&p, www.outbackbooks.com). 

Much in this book about the successful 
2001 Mt Everest expedition by the Austra¬ 
lian Army Alpine Association (AAA) will 
chiefly interest those associated with the 
AAA. On one level it's an account of an 
expedition that should have been straight¬ 
forward but was marred by incredibly bad 
luck and the resulting, almost unbelievable 
fallout On another, it's about ordinary people 
fulfilling their dreams of going to the highest 
mountains. Individuals' stories are inter¬ 
spersed with details from some of the AAA's 
many past expeditions, highlighting the depth 
of the Association's achievements and mak¬ 
ing its subsequent stagnation all the more 
frustrating. 

Beyond the mountaineering, this book re¬ 
cords the appalling failure of the Australian 
Defence Force (ADF) inquiry into the deaths 



Mountain Landscapes and 
Historic Huts 


feasts 


by Klaus Hueneke (Tabletop Press, 

2006, RRP $39.95, khueneke@ 
bigpond.com.au). 

If you've seen Klaus Hueneke's other 
on the Australian High Country, you'll 
ably want to have a squiz at this one as 
In Mountain Landscapes and Historic 
Hueneke takes you on a (predomii 
photographic) journey across the Australian 
mountains, from just outside Canberra to 
the peaks of Tasmania, with a scattering of 
anecdotes and poems as well. 

Within its 118 pages are images, taken ove 
huts, plants, and even mountain enthusiasts going about their business in all four 
seasons. The photos are nice; while few are particularly striking, most readers will be 
happy to let Hueneke lead them on what, at times, appears to be a sentimental look 
at his beloved High Country. Many of the images seem to have a soft focus-perhaps 
this is intentional, to give them a sense of dreaminess. The book is produced in full 
colour and bound with a sturdy hard cover. 

Glenn van der Knijff 


of three support trekkers in a freak avalanche 
while on an acclimatisation trek before the 
expedition. The inquiry baselessly tarnished 
distinguished careers and dealt a near-fatal 
blow to the AAA, whose 
30-year history of mount¬ 
ing expeditions to the Hi¬ 
malayas is an achievement 
to be proud of. This book 
poses an important ques¬ 
tion. Few would dispute 
that mountaineering, with 
its ample provision of phys¬ 
ical, mental and logistical 
challenges, is a valuable 
means of developing a 
good fighting force, so why 
have these commendable 
initiatives and their dedicated 
champions, including Wild contr¬ 
ibutor Zac Zaharias, been so vili¬ 
fied? Australia cannot afford to 
be misled by those who want us 
all to be wrapped in an obfus¬ 
cating cocoon of safety. 

Tim Macartney-Snape 

NOLS Wilderness 
Medicine 

by Tod Schimelpfenig (National 

Outdoor Leadership School and 

Stackpole Books, 2006, RRP $39.95, 


ment and prevention, and is of particular 
relevance to the outdoor leader. In this lat¬ 
est version, chapters have been substantially 
rewritten to reflect changes in the field of 
wilderness medicine. A strong theme 
of prevention runs through the 
book, and at the end of each chapter 
some very simple but useful 
evacuation guidelines. New chapters 
are 'Common non-urgent medical 
conditions' and 'Medical legal con¬ 
cepts'. Plentiful diagrams and high¬ 
lighted boxes make information very 
accessible. 

This book has been 
created as a companion 
to the NOLS Leadership 
and First Aid courses, 
so the statistics and ex¬ 
amples are strongly US- 
oriented. The 'Poisons, 
bites and stings' chap¬ 
ter isn't very relevant 
for Australia. 

It's not small enough 
to carry easily in your 
first aid kit, but on an 
extended trip I would 
take this book as a 
campfire read. 

Margot Hurrell 



Onward Bound 


1021 9457 0011). 

This is the fourth version of Schimelpfenig's 
book but the first time it's been available in 
Australia. It's a great first aid reference book 
for anyone involved in the outdoors or 
adventuring in wilderness areas. It describes 
the full gamut of patient assessment, de¬ 
scription of the injury or condition, treat- 


by Helen Klaebe (Australian Outward 
Bound Foundation, 2005, RRP $48.40 
including p&p, 1800 267 999). 
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GSI has a range of "glasses" 
made from virtually unbreakable 
Lexan® in a two part design that 
unscrews for easy packing. 


GSI - Tough and Light Weight Gear for your next trip! 


The 800 mL Drive Bottle has an attached 
lid (so you can't drop it), with a one- 
touch spring-open latch, convenient 
drinking spout and a karabiner loop 
for easy carrying. Made from virtually 
unbreakable Lexan®, it comes in a range 
of colours and weighs 136 gm. 


The Baja Bag™ is SealLine’s 
most durable dry bag and 
provides guaranteed protection 
for everything from white-water 
rafting to motor cycle touring. 

I Baja Bags have 19 oz scrim- 

i forced vinyl sides with a 30 oz 
tscrim-reinforced bottom. 

is have the DrySeal™ 
dual-strip roll-down closure. 5SL & 
40L sizes available in Black, Green 
& Yellow; 30L,20L & IOL sizes 
available in Black, Blue, Green, 
Yellow & Orange. 


The Foon combines the best features of a fork and a spoon. Save weight 
with this handy lightweight and super tough utensil made from Lexan®. 


The X 2 ultra compact, modular squa 
for four, comes in a box which can be used 
a serving bowl and platter. Ideal for camping or 
picnics, it's made from Lexan®, available in blue 
or orange and weighs 817 gm. 
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Make the Great 
* J Outdoors your office!" 


Tropical North Queensland TAFE in Cairns can train you for 
work in the booming outdoor recreation industry. 



Enrolments are now open for Certificate IV in Outdoor 
Recreation, a nationally recognised training program 
covering: 


Group facilitation 

Leadership 

Flat-water canoeing 

Sea kayaking 

Abseiling 

Low & high ropes 


Bushwalking 
Expeditioning 
Advanced navigation 
Wilderness first aid 
Guiding techniques 
Swift water rescue 



Enjoy the adventurous Tropical North Queensland lifestyle 
while studying in the world’s most exquisite natural 
environment. 

_ jA™Fp j^ TAFE Queenslan d. 

Queensland Government 

1300 656 959 www.tnqit.tafe.qld.gov.au 

your pathway to Greater possibilities a 


sure that Onward Bound: The First 50 Years 
of Outward Bound Australia will be fascinating 
reading. The book trawls the public records 
and combines information from them with 
personal stories from OBA founders, past 
and present staff and participants. The book 
constructs a social history of an organisation 
that has touched the more than 250000 
Australians who have 
participated in OBA 
courses during the 
past 50 years. 

Starting with the 
philosophies of Kurt 
Hahn during and 
shortly after the Se¬ 
cond World War and 
the development of 
Outward Bound as a 
civilian organisation, 
the book focuses on 
the Australian devel¬ 
opment of the con¬ 
cept, from its tent¬ 
ative beginnings at 
Fishermans Point to the current National 
Centre at Tharwa, near Canberra. 

Unfortunately, it is a blow-by-blow ac¬ 
count; there are some personal anecdotes 
from characters such as Warwick Deacock 
and Gariy Richards, but these should have 
been more developed if the book was to 
be of more interest to the general public. 

John Wilde 

This is the Sea Two DVD 




ROCK 


PHONE (03) 9826 8483 
OR VISIT www.rock.com.au 
TO SUBSCRIBE 100% SECURELY. 

^MerappUes^onev^enewmgand^ftsubscriptio^ 


■ Latest climbing news 

■ Specialist training tips 

■ New route updates 

■ Spectacular photography 

■ Climber profiles 

■ Inspirational feature articles 

■ Gear and 
book 


WLWWPS 

A bushwalking, morn 
biking and canoeing 



This conipdtt guide] 
combines detailed track n 
cV with a "Wealth 
'ji-onvnental and historical 

^h.tjh e’b^aXrtifttU^ 



Completely revised and 
updated, this third edition is 
available from most 
bushwalking and map shops. 

RRP $27.50 ^ 

www.wildcoast.net.au 


by Justine Curgenven (Cackle TV Pro¬ 
ductions, 2005, RRP $55, www. 
everestsports.com.au). 



Among the foot¬ 
age is stunning 
scenery from all 
around the world, 
including whales and icebergs in the Arctic. 
But best of all is the sea-kayak hot dogging 
on tidal races off the coast of the UK, 
demonstrating what advanced sea kayakers 
are capable of. Roll over, you rodeo pad- 
dlers! 

Of special interest to an Australian audi¬ 
ence is a documentary of Curgenven and 
her three friends circumnavigating Tasmania, 
which shows just how hard this venture 
can be. 


This is a stunning DVD that makes you 
want to pick up your paddle and go for it 
Highly recommended. © 

JW 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
them, with RRP and a digital image of the cover for 
reproduction, to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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In an emergency, 

you can always count on 6+LITE1 



hands lighting* 


e+LITE' 

Petzl’s first emergency headlamp. 

Anytime, anywhere, e+LITE is bright, reliable and 
ultralight: 

• shock resistant. 

•works in all conditions (cold, hot, hazardous locations), 
waterproof down to -1 m with a shelf life of 10 years. 

• shines up to 19 m, for up to 4 nights in a row (45 h). 

• weighs only 27 g, so you can keep it with you at all times. 


f»ETZL 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au | email: petzl@spelean.com.au 









